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SECTION I - INTRODUCTORY 


1 , The Study Team was appointed on August 19, 19C6 

by the following notifications 

"The Administrative Reforms Commission apomts 
the following persons to constitute the Study Team on 
Relations between the Press and the Administration* 

1. Shri K.Santhanam Chairman 

"Sabaree”, 58, East 

Abhiramapuram, Mylapore 
Madras. 

2. Shri A.D.Mani, M.P., Member 

20, Western Court, 

New Delhi. 

3. Shri A.C .Baner jee, ’ T 

President, Indian Federation 

of Working Journalists, 

86, Ballygunge Place, 

Calcutta. 

4. Shri K.Narendra, ” 

Editor, the Daily Pratap 

and Daily Veer Arjun, 

Pratap Bhawan, Mathura 
Road, New Delhi. 

5. Shri Binod Rao, n 

Editor, The Indian Express 
Newspaper House, Sassoon 

Dock, Bombay-1. 

The Study Team will, in regard to the subject 
allocated to it, ascertain facts, locate the principal 
problem areas, examine solutions for the problems and 
suggest such of them as they would recommend for the 
Commission’s consideration. The Study Team will submit 
its report as early as possible. 
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Dr. A.R.Baji, Director of Public Relations, 

Press Information Bureau, New Delhi, will act as the 
Secretary to the Study Team.” 

2. Like other Study Teams, the Team was left to 
devise its own procedure. The Team held its first 
meeting at Patel Bhawan on 6th September, 1966. Before 
the meeting, the Team met Shri Morarji Desai, Chairman 
of the Administrative Reforms Commission- Elucidating the 
terms of reference of the Team, Shri Desai suggested that 
the Team need not go into the relations between the Press 
on the one hand and the Legislature and the Judiciary on 
the other as the Commission itself was directed to exclude 
from its purview any detailed examination of these depart¬ 
ments of Government. 

3. In view of the shortness of time at the disposal 
of the Study Team and its limited scope, it was decided 
that the Team need not prepare an elaborate questionnaire. 

A list of major headings was prepared and it was decided 
to circulate it amongst the departments of the Central 
and State Governments concerned, associations of newspaper 
proprietors, editors, journalists and editors of promihent 
English and Indian language papers, news agencies, prominent 
journalists including correspondents in India of foreign 
newspapers and others. They were invited to send memoranda 
on such of those points in the list as they were interested 
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It was also decided that the Team need not tour 


as a body and take formal evidence. The Chairman and 
Members were requested to contact editors and journalists 
in their own areas and ascertain their views and suggestions. 
The Chairman, assisted by Shri P.S.Kapoor, Deputy Principal 
Information Officer, stationed at Madras, met some editors, 
the Press Reporter’s Association and the Government of 
Madras represented by the Minister and Director of 
Information. The Chairman together with Shri Binod Rao 
met the leading journalists at Bombay at a meeting 
organised by the Director of Information of that State. 

Shri A.D.Mani met the journalists and officials at Nagpur 
and Bhopal. Shri K.Narendra accompanied by Dr. Baji met 


the journalists at Jullundur and Delhi. 


5. Finally the Team met at Delhi on 5th December and 

heard oral evidences from the following: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Shri K.S .Ramachandran, P.T.I. 

Shri V.Balasubramanian, Eastern Economist. 

Shri T.N.Singh, Minister of Steel. 

Shri S.G.Barve, Member, Planning Commission. 
Shri G.G.Mirchandani, All India Radio. 

Shri J.D.Singh, Chief Reporter, Times of India. 
Shri K.Rangaswami, The Hindu. 

Shri Bamzai, Registrar of Newspapers of India. 
Shri C.I.Chandrakar, President, Press 
Association, Delhi. 

Shri K.Rangachari, Statesman. 

Shri R.S.Gae, Law Secretary. 

Shri Sri Krishna, Andhra Patrika. 

Shri Rattan Lai Joshi, Editor, Hindustan. 

Shri T.Mathra, General Secretary, News 
Cameraman’s Association. 
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15. Shri Sabri of Aljamiat. 

16. Brig. Srinivasan, D.A.V.P. 

17. Shri L.P.Singh, Home Secretary. 

IS. Representatives of the Foreign Correspondents 
Association. 

19. Shri Ashok Mitra, Information Secretary. 

20. Shri M.L. Bhardwaj, Principal Information 

Officer, P.I.B. 

6. Dr. A.R.Baji, Director of Public Relations, Press 
Information Bureau, who was in charge of the work of the 
Team in the earlier stages in addition to his normal work 
found the former too heavy to devote time for the work of 
the Team. Shri G.Trivedi, Director, Research & Reference 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, took 
charge of the work from December 9, 1966. Shri Dwarkanath 
Munshi and Shri P.C.Roy, Research Officers in the Research 
and Reference Division were actively associated with our 
work. The Team is deeply grateful to all of them as also 
to Shri Pratap Kapoor, D.P.I.O., Madras and Shri 

S.Venkataramani who assisted the Chairman. 

7. We were encouraged and assisted throughout by 
the Secretary of the Administrative Reforms Commission, 

Shri V.V. Chart, to whom we tender our grateful thanks. 
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SECTION II - SCOPE OF THE STUDY TEAM 

8. Before defining the positive scope of this f7 ‘ 
it may he useful to specify the matters, which we f? L!; 
need not deal with. All matters relating to the g:th 
of the Press, its internal structure and management, the 
relations between the proprietors, editors and their staff 
are obviously outside our scope. Similarly, the Team is 
not concerned with the structure and functions of the 
Central or State Governments or their departments except 
where they have to deal with the Press. 

9. Many of the matters with which we are concerned 
have already been subjects of enquiry by Committees and 
Commissions set up earlier by the Government and need not 
be dealt with in detail. For example, the Press Enquiry 
Commission submitted a comprehensive report to the Govern¬ 
ment in 1954. They have gone into the details of the 
working of the newspaper industry and its relations with 
the public as well as the Government. Similarly, the Small 
Newspapers Committee set up by the Government submitted 
its report in September 1965 and made many constructive 
and useful recommendations in respect of small newspapers 
in the country. The Vidyalankar Study Team also went into 
the question of publicity of Five Tear Plans and made a 
very useful and informative report on the subject. The 
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Pillai Committee report on the Indian Foreign Service 
contains a comprehensive chapter on India* s external 
publicity. The high powered committee under the 
Chairmanship of Shri A.K.Chanda which was set up by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting to go into the 
working of broadcasting and various mass media of 
information has already reported on the several aspects 
of the subject and is expected to submit shortly its 
final report. 

10. The matters which we consider to be legitimately 
within our scope have been indicated in the list 
referred to in the first section and annexed to this 
report as a schedule. But broadly speaking, this report 
is confined to - (1) the points of contact between the 
Government and the Press; (2) the nature and agencies 

of this contact; (3) an assessment of the extent to 
which the existing relations enable both Government and 
the Press to function effectively in the public interest 
and (4) what changes and improvements should be effected 
to make these relations more purposive, fruitful and 
harmonious. 

11. The business relations between the Government 
and the Press form an important field on which we have 
to bestow some attention. The business relations are 
mostly in respect of advertisements. We do not intend to 
go into the question of quantum of official advertisements, 
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the rates fixed and so forth. This question has been 
dealt with both by the Press Commission and by tho 
Committee of Enquiry set up to go into the conditions ;f 
Small Newspapers. There is not much new ground to bo 
covered on the subject and no evidence of an unusual 
character has been taken on the subject but as this 
concerns one of the essential aspects of Government's 
relations with the Press we shall deal with the su^jo^L, 
in a succeeding section even though our observations 
may be in the nature of supplementary remarks to the 
recommendations already made by the Press Commissi- 
and the Committee on Small Newspapers set up to go into 
the conditions of Small Newspapers. But we have to 
indicate what should be the basic policy in respect of 
distribution of advertisements and the measures to be 
taken to eliminate nepotism, favouritism or exploitation 
for political or other purposes. 

12. Regulations relating to the import of newsprint 

and printing equipment for the newspaper industry have 
considerable impact on the proper functioning of the 
Press and its relations with the Government. This matter 
also have been dealt with in great detail by the Committee 
set up to enquire into the conditions of small Newspapers 
and we understand that a good deal of technical evidence 
also was taken by the Committee on the subject, but as 
this subject pertains to Government's relations with 
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the Press we feel that this should also be adequately 
treated in the recommendations made by us on the subject. 

13. There is also the issue of coordination between 
the Central and State Governments in their relations 
with the Press. While they should be free to develop 
their contacts in accordance with their needs, there 
should be no conflict of policies or duplication and 
waste of effort. 

14. The conclusions we have arrived at 

the memoranda we have received and the discussions 
have had are contained in the following sections, 
have refrained from loading the report with statistics 
and data except where it was necessary to make our 
views understood and appreciated in their proper context. 
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SECTION III - THE BACK GROUND 

15. Cordial relations between the Government, an'- 1 

Press are difficult to maintain in the best of circur/. stance, 
considering the role of the latter as the vigilant critic 
of the former* It proved nearly impossible when th Pr.ss 
made its appearance on the Indian scene during Pr ; sh 
rule. The early newspapers were constantly in tr-u^lj 
with the authorities who were eager to retain their 
privileges and thoroughly disliked the idea of outp ,r, ' T ' e ? 
making criticism. 

16. There is of course evidence on record that the 
Government slowly began to realise the importance of 
newspapers as a source of such information as could not be 
had through official channels. But the official opinion 
continued to be in favour of restrictions. The Gov rnmont 
showed the Press no sympathy and did not wish to apoer.r 

to consult them. It withheld official information ■:n 
topics of current interest, paid no respect to public 
opinion and looked on the Press more or less as factious 
and incapable of promoting the public good. It was even 
seriously considered that the best way of silencing the 
hostile press was for the Government to have a press of 
its own and print an official paper. 

17. Even when the press came to stay in spite of the 
shackles of many official restrictions under an alien 



rule, the Indian owned language newspapers, which were 
accustomed to deal with a wide range of topics intended 
to further a broad liberal outlook in the public, had to 
undergo extreme handicaps under the press laws and 
regulations which both in conception and application 
were comparatively lenient to the English newspapers 
owned by Englishmen. 

18. The retrograde Vernacular Press Act over 
aimed at establishing better control over the 
newspapers was in a way responsible for the beginning of 
press relations on an institutional basis hitherto non¬ 
existent. The Act created the post of Press Commissioner 
to function as a clearing house of information for the 
language newspapers. The Anglo-Indian press by that time 
had got easy access to Government sources and did not 
like the helpful nature of the function which the press 
officer started performing in relation to the language 
newspapers. The post was abolished along with the Act 

in 1881. 

19. The conflict between the Indian - owned Press 
and the Government during the entire British period was 
almost unceasing. The former, which within legal limita¬ 
tions voiced the sentiments of the people, found itself 
increasingly handicapped by statutory and administrative 
laws and regulations of an increasingly restrictive type. 
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PRESS LAWS DURING BRITISH RULE 
20. Crippling restrictions on the freedom of 
expression were imposed during the most of the years 
India was under the British rule. Various lawa affect:n? 
the freedom of the press were placed on the statute 
hook from time to time. Besides other laws, there were 
the Section 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code 
enacted in 1898. There was also Section 505 of the IFC, 
Between 1908 and 1911 four new measures were enacted, 
namely, the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act 
of 1908, the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, the 
Press Act of 1910 and the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911. There was also the Official Secrets 
Act as amended in 1923. In 1914 the enactment of Defence 
of India Act added to the restrictions imposed on the 
Press. During Word War II, the Government of India 
armed itself with further powers under the Defence of 
India Act which, among other things, provided for pre¬ 
censorship of material published in the Press relating 
to certain matters. These extensive powers, however, 
came to an end with the end of the war and the return 
of the Indian National Congress to power in the 
provinces and the installation of a popular interim 
government at the Centre in September 1946. Following 
communal disturbances preceding independence many 
provincial governments were compelled to resort to 
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ordinances in order to control the situation. These 
were subsequently replaced by emergency legislation fo 
the duration of the disturbed state of the country, 1. 
the various provincial legislatures. About ten such 
measures were in promulgation during 1940-47, 
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SSCTION IV - THE ROLB OF THE PRESS Pf DEMOCRACY 

21. The Press including under the term dailies, weeklies 
and other periodicals dealing with current affairs is the 
most important mass medium in modern times* It is essen¬ 
tially a product of the industrial civilisation. Without 
the high power printing press, popular education and 
modern means of transport the Press could neither exist 
nor function. While the pervasive influence of the Pr ss 
is common to all countries other than a few which continue 
to exist in a primitive and undeveloped state the rol- of 
the Press in a democracy is in many respect different from 
the part it plays in non-democratic countries. Under any 
form of totalitarian government the Press has to function 
more or less as an agency of the government. Sven in the 
presentation of news it has to he careful not to embarrass 
the authorities. So far as government activities and 
policies are concerned, the Press has to suport them, 

the differences among the various newspapers consisting 
only of the manner and degrees of flattery of the dictators 
and their subordinates. 

22. On the other hand, the Press in a democracy 
wields an influence which is often equal to that of tho 
government. Both in the publication of news and in its 
interpretation, criticism and judgment of the policies 
and activities of the various organs, departments and 



authorities of the government it is expected, to be 
impartial and objective. It is not expected to suppress 
news which may be unpalatable to the government; nor 
should it withhold adverse comments or criticism in 
respect of policies and actions which are consider i 
by those in charge of the newspapers to be detrams ola’l 
to the public interest. It is true ..that like any -Iher 
human institution, a particular newspaper may be biased 
in favour of or against the government. It may find it 
profitable to indulge in sensationalism and other 
undesirable practices. But so long as there are a large 
number of newspapers owned and edited by a variety of 
agencies it may be expected that in their competition 
to obtain the patronage of the readers, they would try 
by and large to give correct news and observe some 
degree of objectivity and reasonableness in their views 
and comments. 

23. The following observations of the Royal Commission 
of U.K. on the Press bring out forciably the role of the 
modern daily newspaper: ,f We can think of no other product, 
equally expensive to produce, which is sold for so small 
a sum. The readers of the penny newspaper clearly find 
in it something that satisfied their needs. They find a 
brightly coloured kaleidoscopic picture of the worll 
day by day. They find exciting incidents at home and 
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abroad; they find pathos and tragedy mingled with 
sentiment and comedy; they find personal gossip about the 
great or the notorious and about people in the news 
who are neither great nor notorious but have caujh.t 
the popular imagination for the moment. They find will 
produced photographs of people or places. Great affairs 
of national or international importance may not always 
get the space or the dispassionate treatment that is 
their due, hut they are not neglected, nor the serious 
features lacking even if the lighter predominate. In 
the quality Press important questions whether national 
or international are handled seriously and if the 
presentation of events and the treatment of the 
personalities are not untinged with partisanship, those 
newspapers do succeed on the whole in conveying to +-he.ir 
readers a clear picture of the conflict of issues in the 
world to-day, A mass of material upon which considered 
judgement on crucial problems, national and international 
can be built up will be found in their pages, and if such 
papers are few in number, it is open to the public to 
increase their circulation.” 

24. The Press constitutes the most widespread, far- 
reaching and continuous agency for the political education 
of the people. Debates in the legislatures and public 
meetings play their own part in this essential task. But 
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their ^alue is enhanced a hundred-feld by the Press. Wq 
have only to imagine what little effect the deabtes in 
the legislature will have if they are not carried in 
essential matters to the farthest village by the news¬ 
paper. There are innumerable other matters of public 
importance which are not directly dealt with in the 
legislature or public meetings either but which are 
prominently brought to the attention of the people by 
the Press. 

25. A few decades ago, the Press was the sole cm 

of mass communication. Recently its monopoly has been cut 
into by radio and television in some advanced countries. 
But even there the Press continues to be the most 
important medium as restrictions of time, cost and other 
factors limit the influence the news media. Tt is only 
in the newspaper that any one can read leisurely and 
think carefully about current problems. The adverse 
effects of radio and television on the Press are rather 
in the sphere of newspaper economy than on its useful 
influence. The large inroads into the advertising revenue 
of the Press made by radio and television have posed a 
difficult problem for the Press in the advanced countries. 
The closing of some old and well established papers and 
the merging of others in U.K. have recently highlighted 
this problem. B u t the economics of newspapers management 
is outside the scope of this Study Team. 
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26. In India, the foreign rule slowed down the 
development of the Press as it did in all other economic 
spheres. The overwhelming and artificial importance given 
to English which was understood by a small fraction of 

the population also arrested its growth. In spite of those 
handicaps, the influence of the Indian Press today is 
comparable to that of the Press in any other country. In 
1965 there were 525 dailies with a circulation of 63 lakhs 
and 2,141 weeklies with equal circulation. Though the 
bulk of the circulation of these papers was in urban eve as 
we do not think there is any village in this country 
today except perhaps in a few remote areas which do not 
get some copies of these newspapers. The number of 
readers per copy in rural areas is naturally much greater 
than in the towns. With the annual rate of increase of 
over 5% and the possibility of universal primary education 
within a few years the circulation and influence of 
newspapers are bound to increase during the next few 
decades. The quantitative prospects of such increase are 
indicated by the fact that in 1964 in U.K. 50.7 copies 
were sold for every hundred people. 

27. It is also obvious that the bulk of the expansion 
will take place in the language papers though the English 
newspapers may continue to maintain their present 
circulation and even improve them to some extent, so 
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long as English continues to be a compulsory second 
language in the secondary schools, the medium of 
education in the universities and colleges and effective 
official language of the Union-. Still it can be safely 
asserted that it is the language newspapers that will 
increasingly mould public opinion in India, 

28 . It is therefore of the greatest importance 
not only to the people of India but to the Central and 
State Governments that the Press should grow and function 
under conditions in which its increasing influence is 
healthy, useful and constructive while its temptations 

to mislead and to corrupt do not become overwhelming. 

29 . W e consider that the essential conditions for 
such growth are (l) freedom, (2) a generous recognition 
by all official authorities and agencies from the 
Ministers down to the local S u b-Inspector of Police and 
persons in charge of public undertakings that an alert 
and responsible Press is one of the most powerful 
instruments for democracy, good government, efficiency 
and integrity, (3) competition, (4) evolution of 
conventions regarding the code of conduct which an 
honourable newspaper should observe in the publication 
of news and views and in its comments and criticisms; 

(5) machinery for the srvolution of such conventions and 
keeping a watch over their observance, ( 6 ) higher 
education, training and conditions of service of all 
working journalists from the editor to the proof-reader. 
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SECTION V - THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

30. The freedom of the Press is essentially a 
constitutional and legal concept. This has been dealt 
with in great detail in Chapter XX of the Report of the 
Press Commission. The recommendations are contained in 
the summary of recommendations numbered 1453 to 1538 
contained in pages 517 to 538 of Part I of the report of 
that Commission. 

31. It is not necessary for us to go over the ground 
again. The position may be briefly summarised as follow?.- 
As in the case of the U.K. and 7.S.A. the freedom of the 
Press in India is not a separate right pertaining to the 
press as such. But it is derived from the freedom of 
speech of the individual citizen. It is provided for in 
the Indian Constitution in Article 19(1) which says that 
"all citizens shall have the right to freedom of speech 
and expression". This right is, however, qualified by 
sub-clause (2) which says "nothing in sub-clauses (a) of 
Clause (1) shall affect the operation of any existing 

law or prevent the State from making any law in so far 
such law imposes reasonable restrictions on the exercise 
of the right conferred by the said sub-clause in the 
interest of the security of the State, friendly relations 
with foreign States, public order, decency or morality 
or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or 
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incitement to an offence”. As originally passed this 
clause did not contain the expressions ”friendly relations 
with foreign states and public order” which were inserted 
by the Constitution First Amendment Act 1951. The Pr -s 
Commission was of the opinion that the words ”in the 
interests of friendly relations with foreign states- are 
of very wide connotation and may be interpreted to 
justify any legislation which may restrict even legitimate 
criticism of the foreign policy of the government. The 
Commission recommended that whatever legislation might 
be framed in the interest of friendly relations with 
foreign states ”it should be confined in its operation 
to cases of systematic diffusion of deliberately false 
or distorted reports which undermine the relations 
with foreign states and should not punish any sporadic 
utterance or any dissemination of true facts although 
they may have the tendency of endangering the friendly 
relations with foreign states”. We hope, however, 
that no such legislation will be necessary. In any case, 
the Press Council which has been constituted should be 
consulted in the matter and no legislation in this 
respect should be passed against its advice. 

32. The Press Objectionable Matter Act which the 
Commission desired should be terminated as early as 
possible has been allowed to lapse. Another suggestion 
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of the Commission relating to unintentional defamation 
has been referred to the Law Commission. The Commission 
recommended that correct reports of proceedings in the 
legislature should be protected. The Parliamentary 
Proceedings (Protection of Publication) Act 1956 was 
passed by Parliament giving such protection so far as 
parliamentary proceedings are concerned. We understand 
that some of the State legislatures have not passed 
similar acts and we recommend that this should be done 
immediately. Some other recommendations relating to the 
repeal of Section 124A, I.P.C., insertion of a new 
Section 121B, I.P.C., amendment of Sections 153 A and 
295 A, IPC and consequential amendments of Section 99 A, 
Cr. P.C., Section 19, Sea Customs Act, Section 181 A&C, 

Sea Customs Act, Section 27B Indian Post Office Act, 
Section 25, I n dian Post Office Act have been referred to 
the Law Commission. It may however be mentioned that Sea 
Customs Act 1878 has been repealed with effect from 1st 
February, 1963 and instead the Customs Act 1962 has been 
brought into force from that date. Section 19 of the old 
Act was amended and the new section numbered as section 11 
satisfies the purpose for which the restrictions and 
prohibitions can generally be imposed. Sections 181(a) 
and (c) of the old Act have been omitted from the new 


Act 



33. The Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act, 

1956 makes production, sale, circulation, etc. of anew 
type of objectionable matter known as "horror comics" 
cognizable offence punishable with imprisonment * It also 
empowers the State Governments after consulting the 
principal Law Officer of the State to declare such 
publications forfeited to Government by notification in 
the official gazette stating the ground of its order, 

34. The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1961 was passed 
to prevent undesirable developments affecting the 
borders of India. It provides punishment to persons who, 
whether by words, signs or visible representations or 
otherwise, question the territorial integrity of frontiers 
of India in a manner which is likely to be prejudicial to 
the interests of the safety or security of India and for 
other cognate matters. 

35. The Press Council Act, 1965, provides for a 
statutory Council with the object of preserving the 
liberty of the Press and maintain and improve the stan¬ 
dards of newspapers in India. 

36. At present it can be said that legally the Indian 
Press is as free as the press in U.S.A., Britain or any 
other democratic country. It is true that the Indian 
Parliament has the power to pass restrictive legislation 
under article 19(2). It may, however, be noted that there 
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are no restrictions to legislation which can he passed 
by the British Parliament. Though there is no such power 
given to the Congress in the Constitution of the U,8 C A,, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has evolved a 
body of rules which has the effect of reconciling the 
needs of individual freedom and public security. Nov; 
that the major recommendations of the Press Commission 
regarding the constitution of a Press Council have been 
given effect to, all that is required to ensure the free¬ 
dom of the Press is a convention that no press legislation 
will be introduce or passed without consulting Press 
Council or against its advice. We recommend that the 
Government of India should declare its determination to 
observe such convention. 

37. In 1962 following the Chinese aggression, the 
Government of India promulgated the Defence of India 
Ordinance which was converted into an Act. In the rules 
made under the ordinance which were confirmed under the 
Act the freedom of the Press is drastically curtailed and 
power has been given to the authorities to impose all 
kinds of restrictions including censorship. In rule 35, 
confidential information has been defined to include 
the proceedings of Ministries, committees and confidential 
documents. The Prejudicial Act includes "(e) to bring 
into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection towards 
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the Government established by law in India; (h) to 
cause fear or alarm to the public or to any section of 
the public; (i) to undermine public confidence in the 
national credit etc.; (m) to encourage or incite any 
person or class of persons or the public generally to 
refuse or defer payment of any land revenue, tax, rate, 
cess, etc. n . Rule 41 prohibits the doing of any prejudi¬ 
cial act or disclosure or giving confidential information. 
Rule 46 empowers the Central Government to impose pre¬ 
censorship with respect to the publication of such matter 
as it may consider likely to prejudice the defence of 
India, civil defence, public safety or the maintenance 
of public order or the efficient conduct of military 
operations. The penalty for contravention is imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 5 years or fine or both. 
38. The institution of the Chief Press Adviser yas 
also a direct result of the Chinese aggression and the 
’Emergency* thus created. However, this is a statutory 
organisation which is expected to function only when the 
’emergency* lasts. There is also a Committee of officials 
on press advising consisting of representatives of the 
Ministries of Defence, External Affairs, Home Affairs 
and the Chief Press Adviser. This Committee determines 
whether any item published in a newspaper or periodical 
with a circulation of 10,000 or more is prima facie 
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objectionable under the Defence of India Rules* The 
matter is ultimately referred to the Central Emergency 
Press Advisory Committee which finally decides the course 
of action to be taken. 

39, From the account available to the Team, it 
appears that almost no action against newspapers under 
the Defence of India Rules has been taken or if any action 
was taken, it was later withdrawn. Up to May 1966 as r.any 
as 364 items were found to be prima facie 

but only 113 were put up to the Central Emergency Press 
Advisory Committee (CEPAC), the other cases having been 
formally or informally tackled by the Chief Press Adviser. 
Even in the 113 cases, action was recommended only in 
the case of 65 - warning was issued in three cases, 
prosecution launched by a State Government in one case 
and suitable press advice issued in 7 cases. Action in 
remaining 44 cases was dropped. Thus no major punishment 
was imposed against any newspaper or editor. 

40. The Press on its part has offered all cooperation 
to the Government. Following the Chinese aggression.the 
All India Newspaper Editors 1 Conference decided to set up 
State Emergency Press Advisory Committees in order to 
work in close cooperation with the authorities concerned 
n to ensure that ress does not overstep the bounds of 

law and discretion and that the authorities do not impose 
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undue curbs on the legitimate role of the Press”• The 
then Home Minister, the late Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri 
also assured th'e Press that “Government will not move 
in the matter at all against any Editor until it had 
consulted the Standing Committee of the All India News¬ 
paper Editors Conference and that after that Committee 
gave its advice or agreed with the Government that action 
should be taken, the Government would do so”. This was 
further reiterated by the former Home Minister, 

Nanda when he stated in Parliament on February 21, 

”freedom of the Press being an essential condition 
proper functioning of democracy, editors/printers/ 
publishers of newspapers should not be prosecuted even 
for offences connected with national security except on 
the recommendations of the appropriate Press Advisory 
Committee”. It is gratifying that the spirit of these 
assurances has been followed. 

41. The Defence of India rules were obviously 
intended to be used only during actual . military opera¬ 
tions. 'For the present the Rules are under cold storage. 
But the mere continuation of the proclamation and the 
possibility of their being used at any time by the 
executive amounts to a serious threat to the civil 
liberties of the people; and particularly to the freedom 
of the Press. The Press can, therefore, feel secure only 
if the proclamation is revoked and the Defence of India 
Act and Rules cease to exist. 



42. The present restrictions on the import of 

newsprint and printing machinery are not intended to 
restrict the freedom of the Press and we have no evidence 
that there has been any discrimination or undue influence 
in respect of the enforcement of such restrictions. At 
the same time, we cannot help feeling that by putting 
artificial restrictions on the growth of existing 
newspapers and the establishment of new ones and by the 
indirect limitations involved by such restrictions in 
the publics - ! ion of debates, speeches and spocialconnection 
some amount of discontent and resentment has been caused 
which it is aosirable to eliminate. In this connection, 
we may quote the observations of the British Royal 
Commission of 1947-49 in relation to the restrictions 
which were then imposed on the import of-newsprint into 
the U.K. for reasons of scarcity of foreign exchange. 
n It is not for us to determine what priority should be 
given to the import of newsprint or pulp in relation to 
other scarce materials, -or how the available newsprint 
should be allocated; but we should welcome any increase 
in supplies which may be compatible with the economic 
position of the country and we hope that consideration 
will be given as supplies increase to the possibility 
of lifting the present restrictions on the use of 
newsprint for newspapers". As a result of the recent 
devaluation of the rupee the difference in prices 



between the cost of imported newsprint and that of the 
Indian made white printing p iper has been narrowed 
considerably. We have also been told that if imports of 
newsprint and printing machinery and materials were to 
be made completely free it would involve a maximum 
increase of only five crore of rupees of foreign exchange 
annually. We recommend that it should be the constant- 
aim of the government to lift as early as possible all 
restrictions on such import and abolish all the Indian 
which tend in any way to curb the growth of the Indian 
Press. We also fully endorse the views of the Press 
Commission relating to the encouragement of indigenous 
production of newsprint and manufacture of printing 
machinery and materials. 

43, In this connection, we may refer to the aporehen- 

sion felt by small newspapers that with the abolition 
of all control on newsprint, their position in relation 
to the bigger and more prosperdus newspapers may be 
adversely affected. We would certainly like that the 
small newspapers should be helped by provision of credit 
and other forms of assistance including rebate on customs 
duty which would enable them to function satisfactorily. 
But it should not be forgotten that it is the interest 
of the people who are the consumers and the cause of 
democracy which should have the foremost consideration 
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and both of them require freedom from all regulations 
and restrictions in relation to the Press. The 
distribution of government advertisements should not be 
used to influence the outlook of some newspapers. 

This is being dealt with in a later section. 

44. We are not unaware of the fact that freedom of 

the Press does not mean only fieedom from legislative 
and administrative control by government. It is no 
less essential that the Press should not become the 
instrument of big vested interests tending towards 
monopolistic control of public opinion. We shall 
with this issue in another section. 
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SECTION VI - PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU 

45. It was at the time of the First World War 
that the Government of India came to realise that 
rigorous application of press laws alone would not 
help it to win the war. The need for an organisatian 
to maintain liaison with the Press for the important 
work of publicity and propaganda was clearly folt. 

As a result, publicity boards came into being. 
Positive relations came to be established between 
the Government and the Press, and the value to t?ie 
Administration of this powerful medium of communica¬ 
tion came to be appreciated. After the First World 
War, the information activity of the Government of 
India, both for press publicity and propaganda, was 
organised under a Central Bureau of Information which 
since 1946 has come to be called Press Information 
Bureau. Mr. H.H. Joyce who visited India to study 
the problems of the Press in relation to the Bureau 
of Information when the Government of India Act, 

1935, was in the offing, laid down not merely a 
detailed procedure for dealing with the Press but 
also emphasised the importance of maintaining 
objectivity in the preparation of releases issued 
by the Bureau and of treating the Indian and 
Anglo-Indian journals on an equal footing. 
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46, Independence has considerably widened the 
scope of the Press Information Bureau (PIB) impartins 
to it a new emphasis and urgency as time passed on. 

Free flow of information through various media of 
communication is considered essential to realise 
what the Planning Commission visualised as indispens¬ 
able for national development; w cooperative action 

in which the Press, writers and artists, universities 
and educational institutions down to the village 
schools and organisations representing professional 
and other interests may work hand in hand with elected 
representatives of the people and public servants'* 
to dispel ignorance and generate enthusiasm. The 
Press is the most important of the media with which 
the P.I.B. is primarily concerned. 

47. Information relating to the policies and 
activities of the Government of India is communicated 

to the Press through the Bureau by an officer authorised 
to do so. However, Ministers, Secretaries or other 
officers specially authorised by the Ministry, may give 
information or be accessible to the representatives of 
the Press. Any other officer if approached by the 
representatives of the Press should refer him to the 
Principal Information Officer of the Government of 
India. The following office procedure has been laid 
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down in respect of publicity in the Press:- 

a) No one except the Minister and the. 
Secretary should give any information 
to, or be accessible to accredited 
Press correspondents. The Minister 
or Secretary may, in special cases, 
authorise an Additional or Joint 
Secretary or other officer to give 
information to correspondents on any 
subject with which they are specially 
acquainted, but no general authori*> 
sation should be given. If corres¬ 
pondents approach any subordinate 
officer for information, they should 
be referred to the Principal Informa¬ 
tion Officer, or the Information 
Officer detailed by him for the 
publicity of the Ministry concerned. 

b) All news should be communicated to 

the Press through the Press Information 
Bureau. 

c) As far as practicable, there should 
be equality of treatment for the 
Press as a whole in the supply of 
any information. 


48. The Press Information Bureau which acts as a 

link between the Government and the Press performs 
the following functions 

a) It advises the Government on matters 
pertaining to publicity through the 
medium of the Press; 

b) it acts as the spokesman of Government; 
explaining and interpreting its 
PQlicies and disseminating factual 
information about its developmental 
and other activities; 

c) it undertakes public relations work 

on behalf of Government with newspaper 
editors; correspondents and other 
editorial staff, to supplement and 
reinforce the activities mentioned in (b); 
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d) it reports back to Government public 
reactions, as reflected in the Press, 
to Government policies and activities; 

e) it provides source material for publicity 
to other media units of I & B Ministry, 
the External Publicity Division of 
External Affairs Ministry and to free¬ 
lance writers, authors and journalists, 

49, The Bureau's Information Services in the 
form of press releases, background materials, special 
articles and pictorial media like photographs, plastic 
ebonoid blocks and photo panels are supplied to the 
newspapers and periodicals in English and 12 major 
Indian languages. Indian language newspapers recei 
the services in the form of translations- In additions 
the Bureau 1 s services are supplied regularly to the 
Home and External Services of All India Radio, to other 
media units of the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, to the External publicity Division of the 
Ministry of External Affairs for overseas publicity 
and to over 200 Indian and foreign accredited 
correspondents as <well as free-lance writers and 
journalists who ask for the services. Even since the 
launching of the First Five Year Plan, the Feature 
Service of the Bureau has been providing newspapers with 
illustrated articles dealing with planned developmental 
aspects of the country. 
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50. For small newspapers and periodicals with no 
block-making facilities, the Bureau runs an Ebonoid 
Service. The pastic blocks which are ready for use 
by newspapers and periodicals are sent out at ten-day 
intervals to second and third line newspapers and 
periodicals throughout the country. The Service 
started in 1954 and has been gradually expanding. 

Each picture block is accompanied by a short write- 

51. The Bureau also issues a large number of 
photographs to leading newspapers, dealing both with 
Plan and other activities having news value. 

52. Besides oral briefings the officers of the 
Bureau connected with the various Ministries are 
always available to the accredited correspondents for 
any clarification or supplementary information which 
may be required by them. 

53. The P.I.B. is also responsible for arranging 
Press conference by Ministers and senior officers 

of the Government and in respect of some press con¬ 
ferences a summary is issued for refreshing the memory 
of the press correspondents and for the benefit of 
newspapers whose correspondents were not present at 
the conference. 

54. The office of the Bureau at New Delhi as well as 
its 19 regional and branch offices throughout the country 
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are all connected by teleprinter lines for speedy distri¬ 
bution of news and publicity material emanating form the 
Government of India. All these offices distribute 
material to the newspapers and periodicals as well as 
to local newspaper correspondents.. 

55. The Bureau is also required to report to Government 
on public reactions to the policies and activities as 
reflected in the Press. This is done through daily 

Press information round-uns and analysis of editorial 
opinion. Paper clippings of news and comments are daily 
supplied to the Ministers and Secretaries. 

56. The Information Officer is expected to function 
as an adviser and spokesman of the Ministry to which he 
is attached. He has also to prepare and release the 
publicity material issued on behalf of the Ministry. 
Further, he should assist the Ministry to assess public 
reactions towards its policies and achievements . 

57. Ordinarily an Information Officer belonging to 
the Central Information Service and attached to a 
Ministry will be assisted by 4ssistant Information 
Officers and Information Assistants. He is expected 
to watch from inside how official policies are 
taking shape so that he may be able to explain to the 
Press with real understanding. He has to maintain 
continuous liaison with accredited correspondents 
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and other representatives to ensure that the work 
of the Ministry does not suffer through lack of 
supoly of correct information. 

58. The Information Wings of the External Affairs 
Ministry, Railway and the Planning Commission are 
organised differently and more elaborately and they 
are dealt with in a separate section. 

59. The Principal Information Officer is the head 
of the Bureau who advises Government on publicity 
problems and exercises general supervision and 
control over publicity. This control relates to all 
such matters as coordination within the civil and 
defence wings, the regional and branch offices 
handling publicity for the various Ministries and 
Departments. An important aspect of his work is 
liaison with Press organisations, newspaper editors 
and visiting foreign Journalists. 

60. Till 1960 when the Central Information 
Service came into being the staff of the P.I.B. was 
recruited as and when needed by the U.P.S.C. on 

ad hoc basis. The present hierarchy of the adminis¬ 
trative service consists of seven tiers. At the 
lowest level is grade TV - Information Assistant with 
pay scale of Rs.270-485 rising up to Grade III 
(to.350-800), Grade II Rs.400-950 and Grade I fe.70C-1250. 
Above then arc the Junior Administrative Grade 
(Junior scale Rs. 1100-1400; senior scale Rs. 1300-1600) 
and Senior Administrative Grade (Junior scale 
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Rs.1600-1800; senior scale Rs*1800-2000). At the top 
is the selection grade in the scale of Rs.2000-2250 
of which the Principal Information Officer is the 
only member at present. 

61. After careful consideration we have come to 
the conclusion that the present structure and 
functioning of the P.I.B. require some radical changes. 
At present the Information Officer attached to a 
Ministry has not sufficient status to attend important 
meetings and conferences or power to collect 
essential information from the files of the Minister* 

He acts merely as a sort of publicity officer 
carrying out the instructions of the Secretary or 
arranging for the press conference for the Minister 

or the Secretary. In view of the fact that the 
whole P.I.B. is organised as a bureaucratic hierarchy, 
the Information Officer and his assistants are 
liable to be transferred on account of the exigency 
of service like promotion. It is obvious that no 
Information Officer will be in a position to 
understand the working of a Ministry unless he is 
attached to it for a sufficiently long period. 

62. There is also the further difficulty that 
while he formally belongs to the Information 
Ministry his actual services are under Ministers 
and Secretaries of the departments concerned. 
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Therefore, there is no proper method of assessment 
of abilities and performances of the members of 
the C.I.S. We, therefore, feel that instead of 
the present hierarchy there should be only two grades 
called junior and the senior. The junior grade 
will consist of the officers from Grade .IV to Grade 
I with a continuous scale of Rs. 350-1250 and Senior 
Information Officers with a similar continuous 
scale of Rs. 1300-2250. This C.I.S. should be 
treated as a professional service on a par with the 
technical and scientific services. This will 
enable Information Officers and Assistants being 
posted to Ministries for a minimum periods of 5 
years. The Senior Information Officers attached 
to a Ministry should have the status of a Deputy 
Secretary and should be given all facilities for 
being the real spokesman of the Ministry with 
access to files and records and the right to attend 
meetings and conferences. He will naturally be 
instructed by the Minister and Secretary and he 
will also consult them on delicate or controversial 
points. But he should be normally responsible 
for taking the initiative in respect of the publicity 
connected with the Ministry including the drafting 
of the necessary communiques and other press 
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releases. While we do not want to cut up this 
service into many rigid compartments, suitable 
conventions will be obs®r*vpU ■feci make the best use 
of the officers in accordance with their special 
abilities and experience, 

63. Normally the annual assessment will have 
to be written by the Secretaries of the Ministries 
to which the officers are attached, 

64. We have also been surprised to learn that 
the P.1.0, cannot attend Cabinet meetings where 
vital decisions affecting the country are taken. 

We are informed that except for a brief periods 
when the portfolio was held by Cabinet Ministers 
even the Minister for Information does not on his 
own right attend such meetings. This position is 
entirely unsatisfactory. The Principal Information 
Officer must be treated as the responsible spokesman 
of the Government as a whole. He should be present 

at the Cabinet meetings and under the direction of the 
Cabinet Secretary he should be responsible for 
releasing cabinet decisions and other matters dealing 
with the Government as a whole to the Press. 

65. We also feel that ordinarily the Secretary 
and the D.Ss. in the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting not dealing with financial matters should 
be drawn from the Central Information Service, 
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66. It is essential that the condition of 
recruitment to the Central Information Service at 
the lowerst level should be, besides a degree, 
experience in journalism or a degree or diploma in 
the course of journalism from a university or other 
recognised institution. We also consider that a 
certain percentage of officers in both the junior 
and senior grades should consist of experienced 
journalists or distinguished writers who are recruited 
for short terms, say 5 years, on contract. This 

will prevent the C.I.S. from degenerating into a 
mere bureaucracy. 

67. So far as the functioning of the P.I.B. is 
concerned, we wish to stress on some points without 
going into details. 

SB. We suggest that special efforts should be 
made to cater to the needs of the small newspapers 
and particularly to those of Indian language papers. 
The Information Officers should keep in touch with 
the editors and correspondents of such newspapers 
residing within their jurisdiction. They should 
also summon as and when desired meetings of represen¬ 
tatives of district newspapers in their regions 
to as certain their needs and try to help them. 

69. It is of the greatest importance that the 

material supplied to the Press should be brief and 
well-written. 
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70* We endorse the observations of the Chanda 
Committee on Mass Communication that the main functions 
of the P.I.B. and its officers is to publicise the 
various activities of the Government of India, its 
policies, projects and its achievements and that 
except in so far as it is connected with these matters 
it should not be used as an instrument of personal 
publicity for the Ministers. In particular the 
photographic section of the Bureau should not be used 
for the purpose of supplying photographs and blocks 
of Ministers except in connection with really important 
events and gatherings. 

71, The present strength of the P.I.B. is given 
- below. 

Selec- Sr. Adm. J.A.G. GRADE Total 

tion Grade Sr. Jr. I II III IV 

Grade (Jr. Sc.)Sc. Sc. 

1 4 3 5 31 32 38 103 217 

72. The total strength of C.I.S, is as follows 

Selec- Sr. Adm. Gr. Jr^Adm.Gr . G RAPE _ Total 

tion Sr. Jr. 3r. Jr. I II III IV 

Grade Sc. Sc. Sc. Sc. 

1 3 8 8 9 105 101 150 323 708 

We have not been able to judge whether the 
present strength is altogether justified and whether 
any reduction can be made. While it is essential 
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that the members of the Service should be highly- 
qualified and efficient it is no loss necessary to 
keep their numbers to the minimum. For this it is 
also necessary that the work of the P.I.B. should 
not be expanded unnecessarily to cover minor aspects 
of administration which should be left to enterprising 
newspaper correspondents to deal with if they are 
interested. 
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SECTION VII a SPECIAL UNITS 

73. There are certain variations from the pattern 
of the normal working of the information services. I + 
is stated that the special requirements of the 
Ministries of Defence, Railways, Food and Agriculture 
and the Planning Commission necessitated the variations. 
In the Ministry of Defence publicity has to he directed 
not only to the public but also to the service 
personnel. Thus the publicity wing of the Ministry o* 
Defence works under a Director of Public Relations, 
drafted from the Central Information Service. He has 
a supporting staff from the Information Service and army 
officers assigned for publicity and public relations 
work. A senior Deputy Principal Information Officer 
of the Press Information Bureau supervises publicity 
for the Ministry of Railways and holds the ox-officio 
status of a Joint Director. The Public Relations. 
Officers of the Railways work under his direction. 
Another senior DPIO of the Bureau works as ex-officio 
Director of Public Relations in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture. He coordinates publicity keeping 
in view maintenance of technical standards and 
avoidance of duplication by other agencies. The Adviser 
(Information) of the Planning Commission is in the 
senior Administrative Grade (Senior Scale) of the 
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Central Information Service. He is assisted by an 
Information Officer from the Bureau besides a few 
publicity officers from the Planning Commission itself. 
The adviser helps the Commission to formulate the 
plan for publicity to be undertaken by the Central 
and State Governments. 

74. We find that in some Ministries like Commerce, 
Industry, Transport, Communication, there are a n\irV>~ 
of publicity officers belonging to the departments 
concerned who work without any expert guidance from 
the Press Information Bureau or its officers. They 
have nevertheless to draw upon the staff and photo 
materials from the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting whenever they have to organise exhibitions 
abroad. It is proper that such collaboration instead 
of being on ad hoc basis should be given an institu¬ 
tional form. We, therefore, suggest that the publicity 
set up in these Ministries should be done in the 
manner which obtains in the Ministries of Defence and 
Railways and which have been found satisfactory. 

75. The publicity of the Ministry of External 
Affairs of the Government of India both in this country 
and abroad stand on an independent footing. In 1948 
the responsibility for such publicity was taken over 
by the Ministry of External Affairs. Till 1958 all 
publicity in Delhi in regard to the Ministry of 
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External Affairs used to be handled by the P.I.B. 
when it was taken over directly by that Ministry« 

76. We are of opinion that this arrangement has 
not been successful. Of all the departments of the 
Government of India, the publicity of the External 
Affairs Ministry has been subject to the strongest 
criticism. Indians travelling abroad have been greatly 
disappointed with the performance of the Information 
Officers attached to the embassies who belong to the 
Foreign Service. Here too, the External Publicity 
Division of the Ministry of External Affairs though 
it claims technical independence has to depend heavily 
on the services of the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry and in particular the P.I.B. We do not think 
it is proper to treat the information service of that 
Ministry as a non-specialised general service. It cannot be 
expected of officers belonging to the Foreign Service 
with their notions of diplomatic status and reticence 
to deal with the problems of publicity which required ability 
and outlook of a different character. We think it is 
also wrong that the Information Officers in India of the 
various Ministries and the Information Officers 
attached to Embassies and Missions abroad should be 
entirely cut off from one another. It is essential for 
foreign publicity that the Information Officer should 
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have intimate knowledge of the work of the Government 
in India. Similarly the Information Officers in India 
will he greatly benefited by having a spell of 
service abroad where they will have the onportunity to 
study, observe and comnare the work of the information 
set up of other countries. We, therefore, recommend 
that Information Officers of the External Affairs Ministry 
working here as well as abroad should belong to the 
Central Information Service and there should be interchange 
at periodical intervals with other Information Officers 
of the Service. We also recommend that when Information 
Officers are posted abroad for the first time, they should b< 
given special training which will equip them with the 
special knowledge of the history, culture and civilisation 
of India. 

77. We note from the Report of the Committee 
on Indian Foreign Service, 1966 that though it pointed 
out the heavy dependence of the External Publicity 
Division for publicity material on the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, it approved of the present 
practice of appointing Information Officers of that 
Division from the Foreign Service, For the reasons 
stated above and to project India's image abroad in a 
manner more effectively than has been done hitherto, 
we consider that our recommendations in this regard are 


more suitable 
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SECTION VIII 

RELATIONS BETWEEN PRESS & ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE STATES/TJNION TERRITORIES 

78. Liaison between Press and administration 
in the States/Union Territories is, by and large, 
effected through the Public Relations/Information/ 
Publicity Department, as it is done at the Centre 
through the Press Information Bureau. The Director 
of the Department who heads the organisation is 
responsible for performing the function on behalf 
of all other Departments in the State with the help 
of his functionaries. In the State of Bihar, 
however, certain other departments too, have their 
own P.R.Os for this purpose, besides an officer of 
the rank of Deputy Director of Public Relations who 
functions as Press Attache to the Chief Minister, 

In Punjab, PROs have been attached to different 
departments who help correspondents with necessary 
information. Press Liaison Officers have also been 
recently appointed in all the departments who 
collect news worthy material in their respective 
fields for transmission to the Press through the 
Public Relations Department, They are, as a matter 
of fact, meant to be a link between the PROs and 
the Departments. We consider that there is un¬ 
necessary duplication of personnel and consequent 
waste of funds. 
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79. The pattern of working in relation to the 
Press of the Information/Public Relations Department 
in all the States is, of course, nearly the same; 
that is; issuing Press notes, Press communiques, 
news items, unofficial notes, and freature articles 
on various activities of the Government in English 
and regional languages, as also supplying background 
information, issuing clarifications and correction, 
to counter-act wrong or misleading reports or 
comments appearing in the Press; arranging Press 
Conferences (in certain States, it is a regular 
monthly feature, whereas in others, it is done only 
on special occasions) as also briefing the Press; 
carrying out conducted tours of extending transport 
facilities, etc. Besides, most of the State Govern¬ 
ments have evolved a system of accreditation of 
Press Gorrespondents, representing important news¬ 
papers which entitles them to special facilities, 
including residential accommodation, even on concessional 
rates, as in the State of Punjab. Colonies, on 
cooperative basis, for journalists are also being 
encouraged in some State capitals. The accredited 
journalists in the State of Kerala are entitled to 
travel free by the vehicles operated by the Kerala 
Road Transport Corporation. They are also supplied 
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all publications free including the Government gazette. 

80. The level of accreditation, however, is not 
uniform in all the States. Whereas in the majority 
of States it is not extended beyond the State 
headquarters level, in the States of Andhra Pradesh 
and Bihar it goes to the district and mofussil level 
as well. In Maharashtra, accreditation is extended 
only to full-time working journalists; mofussil 
journalists obviously get excluded, though facilities 
like participation in conducted tours and supply of 
Press releases are also extended to them. The 
State Accreditation Committees generally function 
under the Chairmanship of the Director of Public 
Relations/Information. In some States, the Chairman 
is either elected by the members of Accreditation 
Committee or nominated by the Director of Public 
Relatione. The Committee consists of representatives 
of AINEC and Indian Federation of Working Journalists. 
In Kerala, the Committee functions under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Chief Secretary with the Director of 
Public Relations as convenor. The Committee has on 
their panel representatives of the Press proprietors 
as also representatives of the working journalists 
including editors, 

81. In addition to being invited to Press 
Conferences, as also being briefed on special 
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occasions, the accredited journalists, at some Stair.'S 
headquarters, have been provided a Press Room with 
the facilities of telephone and typewriter, as in 
the States of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Maharashtra. 

The accredited correspondents also have direct access 
to Ministers and officials. 

82. The State Governments, however, feel specially 
handicapped in dealing with the yellow journalism 

for want of special laws. In most of the cases, 
they are left with no way but to resort to the 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code, or more recently 
Defence of India Rules. The administration in 
Punjab has, armed itself with the Special Powers (Press) 
Act which gives it adequate legal authority to check 
inflammatory and anti-social writings. Such powers, 
the State Government claim, have been invoked only 
on rare occasions. V/e do not however, advocate any 
restrictive legislation as may be applied even 
against the responsible Press. Censure through the 
Press Council backed in extreme cases with social 
disapproval should be enough to deal with them. 
Legislation dealing with obscenity and other immoral 
activities stand on a different footing should be 
judged on its own merits. 

83. In most of the States, services of the 
prominent news agencies, like P.T.I., U.N.I., I.N.F.A., 
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Samachar Bharati, Hindustan Samachar, and some State 

agencies, like Kerala’Press Service in Kerala and 

Madhya Pradesh News Service in Madhya Pradesh, are made 
use of. Copies of important dailies and weeklies, 
etc. are also purchased, for purposes of scrutiny 

and for preparing clippings. Advertisement is their 
distributed among newspapers, keeping in view their 
policies and attitudes, circulation figures and 
areas of operation. Papers indulging in yellow 
journalism are often discriminated against. In 
Kerala, however, all daily newspapers with an 
uninterrupted circulation of not less than one year 
and with a minimum circulation of 5,000 copies, 
eligible to receive Government advertisment. Discre¬ 
tion is, of course, used in making proportionate 
distribution between English and language papers 5 
in Punjab, 49 per cent is released in English and 
17 per cent each in Hindi, Punjabi and Urdu. We 
consider it reasonable and just that in the States 
particularly, bulk of the advertise!® nts should be 
in the language papers of the region. 

84. In order to keep open the two-way traffic 

between the administration and the Press, the Public 
Relations/Information Departments maintain Press 
Clipping Units. Clipping of any comment affecting 
a particular Minister or Department is sent to them 
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for their reaction and contradiction issued to the 
Press, if necessary. In the State of Gujarat, there 
has been formed the Press-Today Section which there 
digest of the daily Press, incorporating news and 
comments affecting Government, for the use of 
Ministers, Deputy Ministers and Secretariat Departments. 
Nagaland is, however, in a peculiar state in this 
respect; no correspondent is stationed in its capital, 
Kohima, and news-gathering is managed from Shillong, 

The administration obviously finds it difficult to 
contradict any inaccurate or false news. The 
Directorate of Information was set up only about 
three years ago. Reference and Research cells are 
also functioning in some Directorates of Public 
Rclations/Information which supply background material 
to the journalists. One such cell was opened in 
Andhra Pradesh in August, 1963. 

85. Special activity was witnessed in the Public 
Rolation/Information Department of the Government of 
Punjab and Gujarat during the indo-Pak conflict in 
1965. In Punjab, the External Publicity Division of 
the Department, sponsored on special occasions, 
visits of the Press representatives to the border 
areas. In Gujarat, a teleprinter line was specially 
installed and the post of the District Publicity 
Officer at Bhuj upgraded to that of Assistant Director 
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of Information. A proposal to link the Directorate 
with its offices at Delhi, Bombay, Surat, Rajkot and 
Baroda with Telex system has also been approved. 

86 . In most of the States, the Director of the 
organisation is an I.A.S. Officer, who is not very 
senior in the bureaucratic hierarchy, and who though 
otherwise may be a good administrator, is not a 
journalist or well-equipped to be a good guide to his 
staff. Moreover, belonging as he does to a different 
service, his sympathies lie somewhere else. It is, 
therefore, of paramount urgency that the head of the 
department should be chosen essentially from the field 
of journalism or borrowed from the Central Information 
Service on deputation. 

87. The lower staff, especially the District 
Public Relations/Information/Publicity Officer is 
generally oven less qualified for this purpose., Though 
in most of the States ho enjoys a gazetted status, in 
respect of emoluments, ho is probably the lowest 

paid gazetted officer in the district. Besides, for 
all practical purposes, he is subordinated to the 
District Collector/Doputy Commissioner, who is again 
an I.A.S. Officer, and who generally does not given 
him due appreciation for want of any journalistic 
background on his part. It is, therefore, necessary 
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for efficient working, that the District Public 
Relations/Information/Publicity Officer should have 
the status and pay-scale of at least a P.C.S. Officer 
and should be trained to do publicity work. 

88 . It has been suggested that an All-India 
Service for all the personnel cf the Public Relations/ 
Information Departments in the States, as also in 
the Centre may be constituted. We do not think this 
is feasible in view of the fact the Information 
Officers in the States have to deal mainly with the 
regional language press, 

89, In regard to general facilities to the Press, 
including accreditation, residential accomodation or 
transport service, it is most desirable that disparities 
be done away with as expeditiously as possible and 
uniform standards evolved. The extension of free 
transport service to accredited journalists in the 
State of Kerala is .commendable, as is the extention 

of residential accommodation at concessional rates in 
the State of Punjab. The step taken towards oneouragin 
housing colonies on cooperative basis in the same State 
(Punjab) also commends itself. However, differing 
standards applied in different States in the matter of 
accreditation of journalists are not desirable. The 
discriminatory way it is dealt with in Maharashtra 
and the correct manner it is done in Bihar and Andhra 
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Pradesh, have to be thoroughly studied and one standard 
evolved on the pattern of Central rules with such 
modifications as may be necessary. Probably, more 
liberal attitude in this respect would be of greater 
help. In the States which do not extend accreditation 
facilities at any level, accreditation committees 
should be formed forthwith. The Association of the 
Chief Secretary of a State with such a committee as 
Chairman, as in Kerala, is not desirable. 

90. The main difficulties in the States is the 
unsatisfactory relations of the Press with the Police 
and some bureaucratic officials who have acquired the 
spirit of distrust from the British regime. They are 
particularly indifferent to the Indian language press. 
We suggest that the State Governments should impress 
on these officials the need to change their attitudes. 

CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN FIB REGIONAL/ 
BRANCH OFFICES AMD STATE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS/INFORMATION DEPARTMENTS 

91. The 19 Regional/Branch Offices of the Press 
Information Bureau are spread out over important towns 
and cities of the country. They perform the following 
functions:- 

a) Maintain liaison with State Information 
Directorates; 

b) Promote and develop publicity for Central 
Government departments, organisations and 
undertakings located in their areas; 
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c) Cover Central Ministers' visits in their 
areas; 

d) Maintain liaison with the local editors 

and Press-men to ensure effective public‘t 
of Central Government publicity material. 0 

e) Provide answers to queries of the local 
Press as well as furnish it with material 
required from day to day. 

They also scrutinise important Indian language 
newspapers of their area and transmit to the the daily 
comments appearing in them for inclusion in the daily 
Press Round-up prepared by the Bureau for issue to 
Ministers and senior officials. On behalf of the Chict 
Press Adviser, they scrutinise the newspapers to see 
if there has been any breach of the Defence of India. 

Rules. A watch on the regularity of the publications 
of newspapers and periodicals is also kept by these 
offices on behalf of the Registrar of Newspapers. 

92, The officers of the Bureau working in the 
Regional and Branch Offices have to work in close collabo¬ 
ration with the officers in the Public Relations/ 
Information Department of the State in which they work. 

In feeding the local press, no hard and fast line can 
be drawn between the activities of the Central and State 
Government Departments, which occasionally overlap each 
other. The Central officials have also to depend in many 
cases on the State for transport and other facilities to 
cover the visit of important dignatories from outside the 
State. We have, however, found that there Is a large scope 
for closer collaboration than what it obtains today. We 
shall indicate the areas of useful cooperation later. 
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SECTION IX 

CONTACTS BETWEEN THE PRESS AND THE GOVERNMEN T 

93. The activities of modern government affects every 
aspect of social and even domestic life. Therefore, they 
constitute an important section of the news miblished 

in the newspapers. Also in a ^nocratic country every 
newspapers considers it its duty to analyse, comment 
and criticise the policies and actions of the government 
in accordance with its own notions of public interest. 

94. As the Government in its own turn is anxious that 
the news relating to its activities should be correctly 
presented and the views and criticisms expressed in the 
newspapers should be based on a proper assessment of its 
intentions, there is the mutual need of recognised means 

of contact between the two. The correspondents and reporter 
of newspapers perform this vital function. 

95. At Delhi there are more than 260 press correspondents 
accredited to the Government of India headquarters. There 
are also nearly 50 still, movie and television cameramen 
similarly accredited. These representatives enjoy 

the facilities of supply of press releases at their 
residence. The press card and the Home Ministry’s security 
pass give them free access to the Secretariat. The 
correspondents accredited to the Government of India are 
also eligible to rail travel at concessional rates when they 
are travelling on professional work. 
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96# The rules governing accreditation are applied by the 
government in consultation with the Press Accreditation 
Committee which includes nominees of All India Newspaper 
Editor's Conference and the Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists. 

These rules are by and large reasonable. It has, 
however, been represented to us that the present 
procedure of securing accreditation should be made 
simpler. Perhaps a small sub-committee of the full 
Accreditation Committee consisting of the Principal 
Information Officer, one member each of the A.I.N.E.C, 
and I.F.W.J* may be entrusted with such work, the full 
Committee meeting only when any rule has to be relaxed or 
accreditation cancelled or for similar purposes. 

97. Among other facilities offered by Government are 
those relating to communication and transport, tours 
and accommodation. Newspapers enjoy concessions in 
the matter of postage and transmission of newspapers. 

The P & T Department charges special concession rates 
for inland press telegrams. Flash press telegrams booked 
by accredited press correspondents though they are 
treated as inland telegrams are accorded higher priority 
over private express telegrams. Telegraph circuits 
and teleprinter machines on rental basis are allotted 
to newspapers and news agencies. The Overseas 
Communication Service provides overseal telegraph circuits 



for the exclusive use of the lessee to the extent necessary 
facilities exist. These circuits are available from 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi and Ahmedabad. The Service also 
provides terminal teleprinter equipment for such leased 
circuits. The overseas telegraph press rates are 
maintained at a specially low level. 

98. Telephone connections are given to newspaper 
representatives on a priority basis. While it should be 
admitted that the Communication facilities appear to be 
fairly liberal, we suggest that particularly in respect 
of telephone connections the facilities offered may be 
further increased. Ve also feel that the charges of air 
freight for newspapers should be considerably reduced. 

99. Many State Governments have got similar arrangements 
for accreditation of press representatives. In some 
States they do not exist and we recommend that they should 
also fall in line with the rest of the country. We do 

not see any reason why there should not be full cooperation 
between the Central and State Governments in this matter. 

We recommend that all correspondents accredited to the 
Central Government should ipso facto be deemed to be 
accredited to the State Governments also. Similarly, the 
correspondents accredited to a State Government should be 
deemed to be accredited to the Central Government 
for the purpose of attending functions organised on behalf 
of the Central Government, to visit public undertakings 
and similar purposes within the State concerned. 
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100. While the correspondents apnear to be generally 
satisfied with the treatment they get at the hands of the 
P.I.B. and the Ministers and Secretaries of the Central 
Government, there have been complaints that the Defe 
and External Affairs Ministries are not so coore 
Instances were brought to our notice of news about defence 
and external affairs appearing in foreign newspapers which 
had been denied to the Indian correspondents. The 
representatives of foreign correspondents who appeared 

* We are of the opinion that there should be no 
discrimination though foreign correspondents may 

require special briefing in respect of development 
in India. 


101. We are afraid that the Police Departments in the 
States still view the Press with a great deal of suspicion. 
They do not want to provide facilities for press reporters 
to be present and report during times of trouble. We cannot 
emphasise too strongly that correct and truthful reports 
about famines, floods and disturbances are of the greatest 
value for the authorities concerned. Some news about them 
is bound to be published and the only alternative 
to factual news renorting is the publication of distorted 
and exaggerated versions based on rumours and hearsay. We 
recommend that every State Government should give a positive 
direction to its Police Officers, District Magistrates and 
other responsible officers to provide all possible 



facilities for objective and factual reporting. Such 
treatment would facilitate the evolution of a convention 
that those in charge of editing and publishing such news 
should avoid provocative headlines and consider themselves 
responsible for not giving currency to rumours and false 
reports. 

102. The P.I.B. and State Governments organise tours for 
pressmen to see and gather their impressions about the 
progress of the developmental projects in the country. 

While it is natural for the authorities to include the 
representatives of the more important papers, it is 
necessary that they should not monopolise them. We would 
stress particularly, the importance of giving due 
representation to the representatives of the Indian language 
papers. We consider that it is even more important that 
individual correspondents should on their own initiative 
study projects and institutions with a view to submitting 
special reports to their newspapers. For this purpose it 

is desirable that travel and other facilities similar to 
those now given to the correspondents accredited to the 
Central Government should be extended to the representatives 
accredited to a State Government to visit such undertakings 
and institutions within the State. 

103. In the Central Government, rules exist under which 
accredited correspondents are given accommodation out of the 
Government pool. But we understand that the present 
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allotment is not adequate and we recommend that a langer 
allocation should be made. We recommend that similar 
facilities should be extended to the accredited 
correspondents in the States. 

104. We also feel that if in consultation with the 
associations concerned the Government could supply some 
kind of badge or special token to be worn by the accredited 
correspondents, it would make it easier for providing special 
facilities for them during important functions and 
celebrations. 

105. The editorial management of every newspaper the 
claims absolute freedom to comment and criticise the 
actions of the Government. We have already explained that 
this is a fundamental right as well as the duty of the Press 
in a democracy. It follows that no attempt should be 

made by Ministers, Secretaries and other high officers or the 
Information Officers to seek to exercise undue pressure to 
influence comment and criticism. While we consider that 
Ministers should be easily accessible to correspondents, 
it is essential that Ministers should not show any special 
favour to particular correspondents or newspapers. So 
far as other officers are concerned, it will be a healthy 
rule if correspondents should see them only in their offices. 
It would save their time as well as that of the press 
correspondents if there can be a general understanding that 
the Secretaries and other high officials should meet press 
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correspondents ordinarly during the last hour of 
their official day. 

106. We also feel that the present rules should be 
relaxed to enable heads of technical departments to 
meet the Press when any clarification of a project 
is required. 

It is not possible for pressmen to observe the 
reservation rules for railway and air travel when they 
have to report unexpected events. We recommend that 
Railway and Civil Aviation authorities should when 
necessary give them the same priority as they give to high 
officials proceeding on urgent official work. While there 
should be no attempt to influence opinion, we consider 
it would be useful if the Prime Minister and other 
important Ministers at the Centre and the Chief Ministers 
in the States could periodically meet the editors and 
Assistant Editors and discuss informally on either side the 
outstanding problems of the country and the State 
respectively. When the Prime Minister and the Central 
Minister tour the States_ it would be useful to include 
a meeting with the local editors as a normal item of their 


programme 
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SECTION X 

NE WS AGENCIES. NEWS PHOTO SERVICES. 

AND PRESS ORGANISATIONS. 

107. The basic function of a news agency is to 
collect news and provide reports of the same to those 
who subscribe for its service. It is expected not to 
have any bias or prejudice and its coverage and reportin 
should be speedy, objective and accurate. 

108. Unlike a newsuaper, a news agency should have 

no specific economic or political policy, since it has 
to cater to subscribers of all shades of opinion and 
it must circulate news in a form to which no objection 
can be taken by any reasonable -person. 

109. A Resolution of the Government of India clearly 
sets out its policy in regard to foreign news which 
meets the requirements of the Indian press. Foreign 
agencies cannot circulate their news in India except 
through an Indian News agency, as the interest of 
national news agencies would otherwise be adversely' 
affected by competition from powerful and economically 
strong news agencies of other countries. 

110. The major news agencies in India today are the 
Press Trust of India, the United News of India, 
Hindustan Samachar and Samachar Bharati. Among others 
are the India Press Agency, Eastern India News igency, 
Indian News and Features Alliance and publication 
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Syndicate. The Indian News and Feature Alliance is 
primarily a feature service, but also operating as a 
news agency. 

111. The Press Trust of India is a cooperative 
non-profit sharing institution owned by the leading 
newspapers of the country. The TJ.N.I. has also been 
founded with the cooperation of some of the important 
national newspapers. The other two agencies, namely 
the Hindustan Samachar and Samachar Bharati, are multi¬ 
lingual agencies and run also on cooperative basis. 

Several State Governments own Samachar Bharati shares 
which they now propose to convert into loans or grants„ 

112. We do not think it is desirable for Central 

or State Governments to have any permanent dealings for 
the supply of internal news except on a commercial basis. 

113. The Press Trust of India, one of the biggest 
domestic news agencies in the world, and the United News 
of India buy services of some major news agencies abroad 
and make available their own services to those agencies 
for requirements of Indian news. 

114. Though the Indian news agencies should buy 
foreign news from the well established British, American 
and other agencies, it is not desirable that the former 
should be entirely dependent on the latter. We, therefore, 
recommend that the Indian news agencies which wish to 
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do so should be enabled to station their own well 
qualified and experienced correspondents in the more 
important centres in different countries of the world 

who would supply them with independent news despatches 
from day to day. But the Indian news agencies are not 
today financially strong enough to afford the extension 
of their operations in such a manner. We, therefore, 
recommend that Government should financially assist the 
Indian news agencies to the extent of 50 per cent of the 
expenses in maintaining such outstation correspondents 
including the charges of transmission of their despatches 
from abroad. This assistance should be offered to all 
the Indian news agencies inroartially without any 
conditions attached so that they may have full freedom 
to report events and occurences abroad. The requirement 
that they should bear half the cost is a sufficient 
deterrent to any abuse of this concession. 

115. In the domestic sphere, Governmental agencies 
should refraitn from cutting into the field of operation 
of the news agencies as far as possible. The Press 
notes, handouts and communiques issued by the Government 
should normally be channeled to the newspapers through 
the news agencies. This, however, will not apoly to 
feature articles and other background material. 
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116, In the case of feature syndicates, while the 
Government should not in any way patronise or subsidise 
them, they should be enabled to obtain special articles 
from Government experts on payment of usual honorarium 
for such contributions. Reasonable conditions may be 
imposed regarding the nature and number of such contri¬ 
butions or the amount of honorarium that may be received. 
Naturally, such feature articles will not deal with any 
controversial or political issue and will be confined 
only to the objective elucidation of scientific and 
economic aspects of any project or policy. The development 
of these feature agencies will be of great benefit to 

the small newspapers who cannot singly and by the: .3Ives 
obtain or afford to pay for valuable feature articles 
from distinguished publicmen or authors or experts. The 
representatives of feature syndicates may be included in 
conducted tours and provided other facilities available 
to other correspondants, 

PHOTO SERVICES 

117. The Photo Division of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting strives to secure publicity 

for governmental activities through its photo service. 

There are nearly 250 dailies, 120 weeklies, 30 fortnightlies 
and 50 monthlies on their regular mailing list. Besides 
there are another 350 journals which are supplied 
prints of special interest to them. The External 
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Publicity Division also obtains prints of selects! 
photographs from the Division. Then there are other 
services such as the photo feature service and the 
fortnightly display set service. The Press also obtains 

on an ad hoc basis about 200 prints of photographs from 
the Division per week. For second and third line 

papers in the country, the Division provides an ebonoid 
ser/ice under which 2 to 3 blocks are supplied a month 
to over 1200 papers. 

118. A considerable proportion of the unsolicited 
free service of news photos by the Government is not 
generally used by the newspapers, for several reason 
Some of their photographs are connected with functions 
inviting a Minister or other high Government officials 
which may not be of much news value. Again, the more 
important and leading papers have their staff photographers 
who cover newsworthy events for their papers. A 

third reason is that free lance photographers sell 
their pictures to newspapers. The net effect is that 
the results of governmental efforts are not commensurate 
with the labour and expenditure involved. Further their free 
service to newspapers inhibits to some extent the 
enterprise of the independent news photographers. 

119. It has to be admitted that the second and 

third line papers cannot afford to purchase photographs 
and blocks and unless they are supplied by the 
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Government they cannot serve the needs of Government 
publicity. We shall have no objection if the 
Government limits their free supply only to such 
categories of newspapers, leaving the prosperous and 
economically viable newspapers and foreign news agencies 
and press correspondents to arrange supply of their 
requirements either through their own staff photographers, 
or the independent photographers and photographic 
agencies. Sucn free supply should also be strictly 
limited to the publicity of important events and 
projects and should not amount to mere personal publicity 
of Ministers or officials. The advantages of this course 
are two-fold; one, that Government will be able to 
cut down expenses both in rupees and foreign exchange 
now incurred on films and other photographic material, 
and, secondly, it would encourage the development of 
talented photographers and enterprising photograph 
agencies by providing them an expanding market. 

120. To enable the news camera men better to discharge 
their professional functions, any impediments faced 
by them should receive Government's attention and 
sympathetic consideration. Some news Cameramen have 
been accredited to the Government of India but we 
understand that they are not provided all the 
facilities afforded to accredited correspondents. We 
do not see any justification for this discrimination. 



Today the photographs enable a newspaper to feature an 
event of public importance, even more effectively 
than the report of a correspondent. We are also of 
the view that their demands for import licences for 
their bonafide professional requirements should be 
granted generously. News Cameraman's Association 
earn for the country foreign exchange to the tune of 
Rs. 5.50 lakhs a year through export of still and of 
newsfilms. This strengthens their case for impart 
licence for their requirements. 

PRESS ORGANISATIONS 

121. The All India Newspapers Editors Conference, 
the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society, Indian Language 
Newspapers' Association, the Federation of Indian Working 
Journalists and similar organisations are mainly concerned 
with the internal working of the press. Normally they 
should not need anything from the Government except freedom 
from interference. But in the case of emergency measures 
with respect to restrictions and regulations regarding 
import of newsprint, printing and photographic material, 
etc., and in order to ensure reasonable conditions of 
service for journalists the Government may have to deal 
with one or other of these organisation. Acting on 
the recommendation of the Press Commission, the 
Government have enacted the Working Journalists (Wages) 
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Act. It has been brought to our notice that the 
application of that Act may seriously affect the 
small newspapers. This does not come within the scope 
of this Study Team. But we would like to make a g .: ;ral 
suggestion that the Government should refrain from 
legislative interference except where there is agreement 
of all the parties concerned or there is imperative 
need to prevent obvious injustice or exploitation. 


Centd 0 ... /*• 
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SECTION XI 
ADVERTSING 

122. In other countries the revenue derived by- 
newspapers from government advertisements is compara¬ 
tively small in relation to their total oncome and 
expenditure.^ Therefore, the governments can deal with 
the matter on purely business principles. From the 
abstract point of view it may be contended that the 
government advertisements should in India also be issued 
in such a manner as to secure the requisite publicity 

for any particular advertisement, but the condit j o;u 
in India justify some modification from this principle. 
The income from government advertisements is often of 
much significance to some of the newspapers, generally 
the smaller ones. There is again the issue of English 
versus Indian language newspapers. It is also difficult 
to estimate the actual results of publicity in such 
matters as the Five Year Plans, family limitations, 
health, etc. The rates charged by the newspapers 
vary so widely that for one insertion in a big newspapers 
it may be possible to publish the advertisements in 
three or four smaller newspapers at the same cost. 

123. The following extracts from the notes submitted 
to the Study Team by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting give the present position so far as 
advertisements of all the Ministries of the Government 
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of India (excepting Railways) and their attached and 
subordinate offices are concerned: 

’’The principles kept in view in the release 
Government advertisements to newspapers and 
periodicals are: 

1. To secure the widest possible coverage 
within the funds available; 

2. to reach the masses in all walks of life 
particularly where the advertisements 
carry a message to the people; 

3. in selecting newspapers and periodicals 
for advertisements due regard is paid to: 

i) effective circulation; 

ii) regularity in publication; 

iii) class of readership; 

iv) adherence to accepted standards of 
Journalistic ethics and 

v) other factors such as production 
standards, the languages and areas 
intended to be covered* 

Media particulars of a?>l newspapers and periodicals 
which ask for Government of India advertisements are 
collected ( a media questionnaire form is sent for 
this purpose to be filled in and returned by the papers ) 
and recorded in the Directorate of Advertising and 
Visual Publicity, 

124, The newspapers are required to produce 
a certificate of circulation by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation or a Chartered Accountant and failing this, 
a certificate of postal despatches signed by an officer 
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of the Postal Department. Generally, the work of checking 
circulation figures is undertaken by the Registrar of 
Newspapers. The DAVP makes a check of circulation 
figures in consultation with the Registrar, With the 
newspapers and periodicals which are found rate 
for Government advertisements a uniform flat rate 
for each newspaper for both display and classified 
advertisements is settled for each financial year. 

The newspapers and periodicals allow 15$ rebate in 
the uniform flat rate for display advertisements. 

Progressively increasing use of Indian 
language papers for display and classified advertise¬ 
ments is being made both in respect of the number of 
papers used and of the space taken in them. In the 
case of Government display advertisements, as compared 
to 291 Indian language papers used in 1954-55, 
were used in 1965-65. Similarly, the percentage of 
total space used for display advertisements had 
risen from 64$ in 1954-55 to 73$ in 1965-66. The 
percentage of cost of space taken in Indian language 
papers has also increased from 43$ in 1954-56 to 
57$ in 1965-66. 

125. In the case of classified advertisements 
also, the Indian language papers’ share Is being 
progressively increased. As against 101 papers used 
in 1954-55, 329 were utilised In 1965-66. The spaee 



percentage has gone up during this period from 15$ 
to 60$ and the percentage of cost of space from 8$ 
to 41$, It may be pointed out in this connection that 
It Is the quantum of space which truly reflects the 
extent of advertising support being given to Indian 
Language papers rather than the cost of space because 
the rates of Indian language papers are lower than 
those of English papers. 

126. For classified advertisements it has not 
been possible to make as widespread use of Indian 
language papers as for display advertisements partly 
because of the limitation of funds for each advertisement 
and partly because of the restricted coverage required. 
Generally, the coverage required for classified 
advertisements is local or regional. Ordinarily, not 
more than 4 to 5 leading papers including local 

or regional papers are used for classified advertisements. 
Even so, care is taken to stagger the media list 
and release advertisements in suitable rotation to 
them as far as possible so that papers with higher 
circulation may not get away with all the advertisements 
to the disadvantage of papers with comparatively 
low circulation. 

127. Increasing use is being made of small papers 
also for government advertisements. In order to do 
so the minimum circulation limit on which advertise¬ 
ments are released to a paper has been fixed at 1.000. 
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The number of small papers (circulation p.pto 10,000) 
used for display advertisements was 79$ in 1965-66 
accounting for about 50$ of the total space taken and 
for classified advertisements it was 63$ accounting 
for nearly 26$ of the total space used. 

123, In this connection we may refer to Chapter 
XV of the Report of the Enquiry Committee on Small 
Newspapers. We note that in the year 1963-64 the 
Central Government spent nearly Rs. 75 lakhs and each 
State Government between Rs.l and 3 lakhs a year on 
advertisements. According to that Report out of 
of Rs. 26 lakhs spent through the Directorate of 
Advertising and Visual Publicity on display advertisements, 
74$ was spent on the large newspapers and 26$ on the 
small. That Committee recommended that 50$ of mass 
campaigns and sales promotion advertisements should be 
diverted to the small newspapers. It has also made 
many other recommendations which we hope are receiving 
the careful consideration of the Government. Here we would 
like to indicate certain broad guidelines which should 
be followed: 

129. (1) While the objective of a particular advertise - 

ment should be the principal consideration in the selection 
of the newspapers for it, special efforts should be made 
to get rid of the prejudices and predilections which 
have eome down from the British days. While we have 



no desire to belittle the importance of the English 
newspapers, we have more than once pointed out that 
the current is running strong in favour of the Indian 
language newspapers and even from the point of view 
of pure business, it is desirable that there should 
be a steadily increasing diversion of government 
advertisements towards the latter. 

(2) As almost all the State Governments are 
making their regional language their official language, 
it is but proper that except for special purposes 
their advertisements 3hould be mainly In their own 
regional languages. 

(3) The importance of small newspapers, 
especially the district newspapers, in promoting 

mass campaigns for family planning, health agriculture, 
etc. should be recognised. 

(4) Care has to be taken to see that no small 
newspaper becomes unduly patronised by government. 

(5) Particular care should be taken to avoid 
any kind of political discrimination. 

130. We also suggest that the DAVP at the Centre and 
the Directors of Information or other authorities empowered 
to issue advertisements should be assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of representatives of English and 



Indian lansuag© newspapers as well as representatives 
of legislatures including the opposition and those 
of the big and small newspapers who should be 
consulted on any modification of the principles 
governing the issue of advertisements. Similar 
advisory committees in the States should include 
representatives of the district papers. 


contd..•. 




SECTION XII 


THE PRESS COUNCIL AND THE CODE OF CONDUCT 

131. In rcsuonse to the strong plea made by a large body 
of journalists and others, the Press Commission recommended 
in their report the setting up of a Press Council for India 
Two years after the Commission submitted its report, 

the Government of India introduced a bill in Parliament 
for the purpose which, however, lapsed owing to Parliament 
tary exigencies. Nearly nine years later, the bill was 
re-introduced and eventually placed on the Statute 
in November 19S5. 

132. The Council as envisaged in the Press Council Act- 
1965 consists of a Chairman who is nominated by the Chief 
Justioeof India, and 25 other members. Of these, 13 are 
from among the working journalists including not less than 
six editors of newspapers. Six members are from among 
persons who own or carry on the business of management of 
newspapers, three from among educators, men of letters and 
culture, and three from Parliament. 

133. The Council has been created with a two-fold object; 
(i) to preserve the freedom of the Press and (ii) to 
maintain and improve and standard of newspapers in 

India. In furtherance of these objectives, the Council 
is expected, among other things, (i) to ensure maintenance 
of high standards of public taste by newspapers and 



journalists and foster in them a due sense of rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship; (2) to keep under review 
any development likely to restrict the supply and 
dissemination of news; (3) to promote the establishment of 
some common services for the supply and dissemination of 
news to newspapers, (4) to provide facilities for the 
proper education and training in journalism; (5) tc promote 
a proper functional relationship among all classes 
persons engaged in the production or publication 
newspapers; (S) to study developments which may 
towards monopoly or concentration of ownership of 
newspapers and suggest remedies therefor, and (7) to 
promote technical or other research. The Council 
keep watch over any cases of assistance received by any 
newspaper or news agency in India from foreign sources. 

This outline of its function makes it clear that the 
Council can play a significant role in maintaining the 
freedom of the press and ensuring observance of recognised 
standards of journalistic ethics and propriety. 

134. It is of the greatest importance that the Council 
should function as a completely autonomous body. For this 
purpose we suggest that in the implementation of those 
sections of the Act and rules under them in which some 
discretion is vested with the Government, such as the 
power to name the associations from whom panels of names of 
members may be selected, the power to prescribe the service 
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conditions of the Chairman and members of the Council, the 
Government should act in consultation with the Council. 

Above all, it is necessary that the Council should be 
assured of financial autonomy by either specific legislative 
provision prescribing the amounts to be paid to the Council 
annually or by conventions that such amounts will be 
settled by mutual consultation. 

According to our view the main work of the Council 
is two-fold. One is that it should be a forum in which the 
differences between the Government and the Press will be 
sought to be reconciled, without resort to legal action. 

The Government should normally bring before the 
Council all instances in which any newspaper acts 
in a manner endangering the security of the State, 
disturbing friendly relations with other countries, 
arousing religious or communal passions or prejudicing 
public peace. After hearing the newspaper concerned the 
Press Council will express its view whether the accusations 
are justified and if it finds they are justified it 
will censure the newspaper and advise it against 
repetition. Resort to legal action against the 
newspaper will be taken by the Government only as a 
last resort after exhausting the moral influence of the 
Press Council which we hope will be backed by the 
Indian Press generally. 
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135, The second and even more important function of the 
Press Council is to evolve a code of good conduct for 
all newspapers which will lay down the limits of decency 
in the publication of news and news relating to the 
private and domestic lives of individuals; (ii) 
restraints to be observed in commenting and criticising 
persons in public life; (iii) cannons of propriety 
relating to correction of mistakes and publication of 
refutations by persons who consider that they have been 
wrongly quoted or reported; (iv) mutual courtesy among 
newspapers and journalists; (v) discouraging illegitimate 
methods of procuring confidential information from 
Government servants and others and the publication of 
such information,, etc. 

We earnestly, hope that both the Government and the 
press will do their best to strengthen this new 
institution which may help both to avoid undue inroads 
into freedom on the one hand and unbridled licence on the 
other. 
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SECTION XIII 
MISCELLANEOUS 

136, In this section we propose to consider certain 
general matters which have not been dealt with in the 
previous sections. 

In view of the fact that a free press in a democratic 
country is likely to differ in its views widely cn 
every controversial issue, it is not possible for the 
Government to be guided merely by the opinions and criti¬ 
cisms of newsnapers. At the same time, It is the duty of 
every democratic government to scrutinise carefully 
the validity of such views and criticisms. It is even 
more necessary the prompt attention should be given to 
specific complaints made in the press regarding administra¬ 
tive high-handedness, misbehavious or negligence. There 
is the practice of daily clinnings from the Press to be 
circulated to Ministers and Secretaries, At the Centre 
the Press Information Bureau submits a bulky volume of 
such cuttings daily. We doubt however whether any 
effective use is made of these clippings. We suggest 
that they should be carefully sorted out and only serious 
criticisms and important suggestions should be submitted 
to the Minister or the Secretary. It should be the 
duty of the Information Officer assigned to a Ministry 
to deal with ordinary complaints, mis-statements and 
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errors. It is only when they are made by persons of 
high repute or standing or they are too serious to be 
dealt with by the officer that they should be brought 
to the attention of Minister. If the Information Officer 
is made directly responsible for dealing with ordinary 
complaints and refutation of wrong statements and correction 
of mistakes, his utility will be greatly increased. But 
for this purpose, he should be able to approach the officers 
concerned and get the necessary information. He should 
keep a complete record of the action taken by him. It 
should also be the duty of the Minister, Secretary and the 
officers immediately under them to take prorant notice 
of the criticisms ard suggestions sent up by the Information 
Officer. If any particular criticism is such that it 
requires refutation in public interest the Secretary 
should not consider it beneath his notice to do so 
though he should not enter into any controversy. If 
particular suggestion is worthy of consideration the 
editor may be informed that they were being considered. 

The mere fact that criticisms and complaints in the 
press are being given nroner attention will itself 
induce the newsuapers to see that they are made carefully 
and with a sense of responsibility. 

137* It is of the highest importance that correspondents, 
reporters, sub-editors and other staff of newspapers should 
have adequate facilities for training. It would then be 



possible for newspapers to recruit only trained persons. 

At present some universities offer degrees in journalism. 
But all these courses are useful only for those who join 
the English newspapers. As we pointed out in the beginning 
the future is with the language newspapers. We would, 
therefore, suggest that the Government in consultation with 
the Press Council and the leading newspapers in every 
region should set up a proper institute for training 
journalists in the regional languages. The training should 
consist of ability to translate in easy and elegant style 
the news and articles supplied in English, besides, 
a basic course in politics and economics including a 
detailed knowledge of the Indian Constitution and the 
judicial and administrative system of the country. This 
education should be imparted in the medium of the regional 
language. This will become easy when the regional 
language becomes the medium of education in the 
universities. But till then it should be possible to 
choose compete professors and lecturers who will be 
able to teach in the regional language. It may be 
considered whether such an institute should function 
through evening classes so that those who are actually 
working in the language newspapers may attend them. In 
the early stages stipends may have to be given for such 
trainees. 

138. Though we have not dealt with the relations of 
the Press with the Legislature and the Judiciary, the 
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report will not be complete without drawing attention to 
the present ambiguous state of affairs regarding the 
previleges of the legislature and the scope of contempt 
of courts. Reoorts of the proceedings of the legislatures 
and of the proceedings in courts in sensational cases often 
constitute an important aspect of newspapers and any 
steps taken to clarify the position will help the Press 
to observe the limitations. In other countries also the 
desirability of precise legal definitions of the 
offences of contempt of court and legislatures is admitted. 
In the 11th annual report of the Press Council of T J.K. 
an article discussing the press rights and obligations 
in relation to the reporting of proceedings of courts of 
law concludes with the affirmation of the right and duty 
of an editor or reporter to exercise his own discretion 
in refraining from reporting details of legal proceedings 
when the pain and distress that publicity may cause to 
an innocent individual outweighs the public interest. It 
says that the only principle that can govern the use of 
this discretion is that it must be exercised always 
without fear or favour. The danger that suppression 
may be ascribed to fear or to favouritism is sufficiently 
great and the need for publicity for legal proceedings 
so important that exception to the rule must be rare. 

The Indian Supreme Court's opinion with respect to the 
recent dispute between the T J.P. Legislative Assembly 
and the Allahabad High Court regarding the jurisdiction 
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of the court in respect of contempt proceedings by the 
Assembly has left the position rather vague. If it is 
considered that no legislative clarification of the 
limits of proceedings of contempt of the legislature or 
of courts is possible, an attempt should be made by the 
Press Council to define the rights and limits of the 
Press in consultation with the Government, the 
Presiding Officers of Parliament and the Chief Justice 
of Supreme Court. 

139. It is also a matter worthy of consideration 
whether the law of libel should apply in respect to the 
editors and journalists in the same as it applies to 
private individuals and also whether the procedure 
should not be simpler and less dilatory in the case of the 
Press. These are complicated legal matters on which 

we do not feel c&lled upon or competent to make 

positive recommendations. We suggest however that 
these matters should be referred to the Law Commission 
for careful consideration. 

140. The coordination and cooperation between the 
Information and Publicity organisations at the Centre 
and in the States has been referred to in some of the 
sections. We have already suggested the common 
accreditation of correspondents. If both the Centre 

and the State Governments have unlimited funds there may be 
no objection to elaborate information offices for the 
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Centre in each State entirely independent of the 
State arrangements. But to-day the allocation to 
regional offices is small and in order to make the 
maximum use of such funds active cooperation Between the 
State and Centre publicity arrangements will be 
mutually beneficial. For instance, the establishment of 
common translation and photographic arrangement may be 
more efficient and economical. 

141. The present Information Centres are also not serving 

much useful purpose. An indifferent library with one 
or two members of staff are supposed to provide essential 
information to the public. It would be a good thing if 
some of the common functions suggested above can be 
located in this centre with a press room so that it 
may become the meeting place of the Regional Information 
Officer of the Government of India, Director of Public 
Information Officer of the State and the leading 
journalists. If the present system of delivering 
communiques, handouts etc. cannot be dispensed with by 
making it the responsibility of newspapers to collect them 
from such centre, common delivery arrangement can be made. 

We are not suggesting that the Central Information Offices 
should lose their separate identity. But there is no need 
for them to organise exclusively at their own cost 
agencies which could be more efficiently and economically 
provided in cooperation with the States. 
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142. While publicity with’reference to Central Projects 
and undertakings may be the duty of the Central Information 
Officer in the State, arrangements relating to meetings 
press conferences, supply of photographs etc. in relation 
to the ordinary visits of Central Ministers should be 
deemed to be the responsibility of State Fublicity 
Departments. At present there are often Fublicity 
arrangements with consequent wastage of effort and money. 

143. The recent decision of the Government of India 
to permit commercial advertisements to a limited extent 

in its broadcasting and television services will certainly 

affect the revenues of the Press. The fact that similar 
advertisements are permitted in other countries where 
broadcasting and television are under the control of the 
government should dispose of any objection in principle? 
nor can it be contended that the Government should 
forego altogether any legitimate means of strengthening its 
broadcasting services and making them financially self- 
supoorting. At the same time, we would urge that the 
Government and the organisations representing the 
newspapers, big and small, English and language papers 
confer together and see that the time allotted, the rates 
charged for commercial advertisements are not such as 
to cut too quickly and too much into the finances of 
newspapers, a considerable proportion of which are not in 
affluent circumstances. 
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144. The Central and the State Governments are them 
a large number of periodicals. Some of them.which are 
technical and statistical are necessary, but there are 
many others largely of a propagandist nature -which are 
not of any use. Some witnesses who came before us wore 
of opinion that all those publications which do not 
contribute materially to the information already conveyed 
to the public by the press constitute an unneeesssry 
burden on the public funds. Pictures and speeches of 
functions in which the Ministers and high officials 
participate are published long after the events have 
been reported in the daily and weekly press. Many 

of the information monthly bulletins issued by the State 
Governments are of this type. We have not been able 
to go into this question at length. We suggest that the 
entire scope of Government publications, their cost 
and utility may be examined by an outside authority 
competent to advise on the matter. 

145. A Member of the Planning Comission who appeared 
before the Committee was of the view that the present plan 
publicity arrangements suffered under the natural public 
suspicion of the propagandist nature of official 
information. As the plans and the activities of the 
Central and State Governments constitute an indivisible 
whole, we do not think that ordinary publicity as such 

can be separated and entrusted to a special agency. At the 
same time, we appreciate the fact that objective 
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analysis and assessment of particular projects and schemes 
should be made available to the people. Probably the 
best way is to get special signed articles written by 
experts under the Planning Commission and others and 
make systematic arrangements for their publication. Small 
newspapers with a circulation of not less than 5000 can be 
effective instruments of such publicity. Those of them 
which undertake to publish all such articles supplied 
by the Planning Commission may be compensated for the 
space they have to allot for this purpose. If this 
offer is extended to all small newspapers without 
discrimination it will not amount to any attempt to 
influence the press while it may prove to be a welcome 
assistance to these papers. Compensation will not be 
on advertisement rates but a. lump sum for the publications 
during'the year of a complete set of articles on the Plan . 
146. The Research and Reference Division attached to 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting is doing very 
useful work in providing not only the other Departments 
of Government but also the Press by supplying reference 
and other information which may be required. We would 
like that this Section should be strengthened and the 
Press encouraged to make use of its services to a larger 
extent. It is only a few newspapers in the country that 
have well equipped libraries and reference files. Most 
of the newspapers, particularly the smaller ones, do not 
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have adequate reference and background material for 
writing or commenting on important national and 
international issues. They should apply as a matter of 
course to the Research and Reference Division and the 
latter should supply them with the information required. 
This arrangement will be valuable only if the Research 
Section is able to reply almost by return post. 


contd..../- 
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SECTION XIV 
CONCLUSION 

147. This Study Team has had to work under two serious 
limitations. Though no commission or committee had been 
set up before to study exclusively the relations of the 
Press and the Government, there have been a large number 
of such bodies who had to consider this as one of their 
topics. We have already referred to the Report of the 
Press Commission, Report of the Enquiry Committee on Small 
Newspapers, the Five Year Plan Publicity report, report 

of the Public Accounts Committee (1966-67) on External 
Publicity, Report of the Committee on the Indian Foreign 
Service and the Committee on Broadcasting and Information. 

All these committees have referred to this subject in their 
elaborate reports. 

148. The time before the Study Team was very limited, 
the original intention being that it should report within 
four months. Also it had no special staff; its Secretaries 
and their assistants had to do the work of this Study Team in 
addition to their other onerous duties. It was this latter 
fact that caused the delay of nearly two months. 

149. In the circumstances, our study has been devoted 
to the general aspects of our subject. Our recommendations 
have also not been of a detailed character with estimates 
of staff, expenditure etc. But our recommendations and 
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suggestions are sufficiently clear and precise so that if 
they are adopted there should be no difficulty in working 
out the details. We earnestly hope that this report will 
assist the Administrative Reforms Commission to give a new 
and fruitful orientation to the relations between the 
Administration and the Press. 

Sd; K. San than am 
Sd: A.D. Mani 
Sd; Binod Rao 
Sd; A.C. Banerjee 
Sd; K. Narendra 

Sd; G.Trivedi 
Secretary 

New Delhi, 

March 3 , 1967 . 
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STJMM4RY OF OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Section IV 

The Hole of the Press in Democracy 

The Press is the most important mass medium of 
communication in modern civilization. 

(IV.21) 

In a democracy, the Press wields influence 
almost equal to that of Government. It is expected 
to be impartial and objective in its interpretation, 
criticism, evaluation, etc. While papers can be 
expected to be biased in one way or another, a 
free competition amongst them would naturally lead 

them to give correct news, objective and comments. 

(IV.22) 

The Press constitutes the most widespread, far 
reaching and continuous agency for political education 
of the neonle. Even though radio and television have 
emerged as its competitors, the Press continues to 
be the most important medium. Radio and television 
have, however, affected the press economy in some 
countries. 

(IV.24-25) 

Foreign rule slowed the growth of the Indian 
Press; even so, its influence today is comparable 
to that of the Press in any other country. The 
circulation and influence of newspapers are bound to 
increase during the next few decades. 


(IV.26) 
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The bulk of expansion will be held in the language 


papers and they will increasingly would public opinion 
in India. 

(IV.27) 

It is important that the press should grow and 
function under conditions in which its increasing 
influence is healthy and constructive. 

(IV.28) 


The essential conditions for such growth are 
(i) freedom (ii) recognition on all hands that a 
responsible and alert Press is a powerful instrument 
for democracy, efficiency and integrity (iii) compe¬ 
tition (iv) proper code of conduct, (v) machinery 
for observance of the code and conventions, and (vi) 
higher education, training and better service condi¬ 
tions for all working journalists, 

(IV.29) 


Section V 


The Freedom of the Press 


Freedom of the Press, essentially a constitu¬ 
tional and legal issue, has been dealt i^ith in 
detail in the Press Commission’s Report. 

(V. 30) 

Article 19(i) of the Indian Constitution guaran¬ 
tees freedom of the Press with certain limitations. 

Any legislation affecting the freedom of tie Press should 
be passed only in consultation with the Press Council. 


(V. 31) 
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The Indian Press can be said to be legally as 
free as the Press in USA., UK or any other democratic 
country. Now that the Press Council has been set up, 
a convention should be developed that no Press legis¬ 
lation will be passed without consulting the Press 
Council. 

(7.36) 

The Defence cf India Rules seek to curtail 
drastically the freedom of Press. 

(7.37) 

It appears that almost no action has been taken 

against newspapers under Defence of India Rules, 

(V. 39) 

The Press has offered all cooperation to the 

Government in the context of the Emergency. 

(7.40) 

It is essential that the Press should not become 
the instalment of big vested interests tending towards 
monopolistic control. 

(7.44) 

The needs of small newspapers and narticularly 
those of the Indian language require to be given more 
attention by the Information Officers. The Information 
Officers should be in close touch with the editors and 
correspondents within their own jurisdiction and 
summon a meeting of newspaper*s representatives as 
and when desired to ascertain their needs and try to 
help them. The material supplied to the Press by 
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the Bureau should be brief and well-written. The 
photographic sectioncf P.I.B. should not be used 

as an instrument of personal publicity for Ministers. 
The work of P.I.B. should not cover minor aspects 
of the Administration which could be left to the 
enterprising newspaper correspondents to deal with. 

(VI.63-71) 

Section VII 


Special Units 

It is stated that the special requirements of the 
Ministries of Defence, Railways, Food and Agriculture 
and the Planning Commission necessitated certain 
variations from the pattern of the normal working 
of the information services. Their Director/Joint 
Director/Adviser are drafted from the Central 
Information Service, but have the supporting staff 

either from their own departments or from the C.I.S. 

(VII.73) 

Likewise, the External Publicity Division of the 
Ministry of External Affairs has to depend heavily 
on the services of the Ministry of I.&B., particularly 
those of the P.I.B. Besides, Information Service 
of the External Affairs Ministry is treated as a 
non-specialised general service. It is, therefore, 
essential that Information Officers of the Ministry 
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of External Affairs should belong to the C.I.S. Such 
a merger would help project India's image abroad in 
a manner more effective than has been done hitherto. 

It will also enable the Information Officers working 
at present in G.I.S. to have an opportunity, when 
posted abroad, to study the technique of Information 
Services in other countries. 

CVII.75-77) 

Section VIII 

Relations between Press and Administration 
in the StatesAJnion Territories 

Generally, it is the Public Relations/Information 
Publicity Department in the States which keeps liaison 
with the Press. However, in certain States, some other 
departments too, have their own PROs for the purpose. 

It is unnecessary duplication of personnel and consequent 
waste of funds. 

(VIII. 79) 

The norm of working of the Department is almost the 
same in all the States; that is, issuing Press notes and 
background material; countering wrong or misleading 
informationcr comments appearing in the Press; extending 
accreditation and transport facilities; carrying out 
conducted tours; briefing the Press and arranging Press 
Conferences, Some special facilities for correspondents 
of more important papers also exist in certain States. 

In Punjab, they get residential accommodation on conces¬ 
sional rates; in Kerala, they are entitled to travel 
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free by vehicles operated by the Kerala Road Transport 
Corporation. 

(VIII.79) 

There are no uniform standards for accreditation of 
journalists in all the States. The States of Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh are more liberal in the matter, whereas 
Maharashtra is rather too discriminating. Accreditation 
Committees generally function under the Chairmanship 
of the DPR. 

(VIII.30) 

Accredited correspondents have direct access to 
Ministers and officials, besides being invited to Press 
Conferences and briefed for special occasions. Press 
Rooms function only in a few States. 

(VIII. 31) 

Administration renders some financial assistance 
to the Press, either by subscribing to the services of 
news agencies or by purchasing a number of copies of 
some newspapers and periodicals or by issuing government 
advertisement. Policies, attitudes, circulation figures, 
etc. are reviewed before issuing advertisements. We 
consider it just and reasonable that bulk of advertisements 

are issued to the language Press of the particular region. 

(VIII.33) 

Two-way traffic is maintained between the Press 
and Administration by the Public Relation/Information/ 
Publicity Departments in almost all the States. Press 
Clippings are maintained for the purpose and comments 
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affecting a particular Minister/Department are communi¬ 
cated to him/it and contradiction issued when necessary. 
The State of Nagaland finds difficulty in contradic¬ 
ting wrong news, as no corresnondent is stationed in 
Kohima. Research and Reference Cells are functioning 
in some States. 

(VIII,84) 

An 411 India Service for information personnel 
is not feasible as the Information Officers in the 

States deal mainly with the regional language Press. 

(VIII.33) 

The 19 Regional/Branch Offices of the P.I.B, 
spread out over important towns and cities of the country, 
scrutinise important language newspapers of their 
area and send to the headquarters comments appearing 
in them. They also see that the papers do not 

breach DIR and watch their regular appearance. 

(VIII.91) 

4s the officials of the PIB in the Regional/Branch 
Offices also feed the local Press, no hard and fast 
line can be drawn between the activities of the P.I.B. 
and the Public Relations Department. Some overlapping 
is also unavoidable. However, the State officials 
could mitigate fears of the Central officials by making 
more liberal offer of transport and other facilities 
whenever dignitiaries from outside the State, visit 
the area. 


(VIII.92) 
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Section IX 

Contracts between Press and G overnment 

Modern government activities constitute important 
news published by the newspapers from day to day. There 
is need for recognised means of contact between the 
Press and Government and correspondents and reporters 
perform this function. 

(IX. 93-94) 

News from External 4ffairs and Defence Ministries 
is reported to be occasionally appearing in foreign 
papers when it has been denied to Indian correspondents. 
We are of the opinion that there should be no discrimi¬ 
nation though foreign correspondents may require special 

briefing in respect of developments in India. 

(IX.100) 

During important functions and celebrations, 
Governments concerned should supply a badge or a special 
token for accredited correspondents. 

(IX. 104) 

Kb Minister should establish special relations with 
particular correspondent or newspaper. Correspondents 
should see officers only in their offices and Secretaries 
and other high officials should meet pr-ess correspondents 

ordinarily during the last hour of the official day. 

(IX. 105) 
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News Agencies. News Photo Services and 
Press Organisations 


A News agency’s renorting should be speedy, objective 
and accurate. It should have no economic or political 
policy. Government should give news agencies full freedom 
to onerate. 

(X,107-108) 

Government’s oolicy is to protect the news agencies 
from the competition of strong news agencies in other 
countries. Foreign news agencies have to circulate 

news in India through an Indian news agency. 

(X. 109) 

ft. considerable proportion of the unsolicited news 
service photos by the Government is not generally used 
by the newspapers. 

(X, 118) 


Press organisations should be left free from any 

governmental interference. Government should also refrain 

from legislative interference excent when the parties 

concerned are in agreement or when there is imperative 

need to prevent obvious injustice or exploitation. 

(X, 121) 


Section XI 
Advertisements 

In India generally the small newspapers have to 

deuend on government advertising, the government cannot 
proceed on ourely business urinciples. 


(XI. 122) 
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The policy of the Ministry of Information and 

Broadcasting is to release government advertisements 
to newspapers and periodicals in such a way as to ensure 
the widest possible coverage within the funds available. 
The object in view is to reach the masses in all walks 
of life. In selecting newspapers and periodicals 
attention is paid to circulation, class of readership, 
journalistic ethics and production standards. 

An increasing use of Indian language papers for 

display and classified advertisements is being made 

both in respect of number of papers used and the space 

taken in them. Small newspapers are also being given 

government advertisements in increasing quantities. 

(XI. 123-127) 

It is necessary that in the matter of advertisements 
the Indian language newspapers should be given a better 
deal. The importance of small newspapers, particularly 
the district newspapers, in promoting mass campaigns 
should be recognised. Care should be taken that no small 
newspaper becomes unduly dependent on government 
advertisements. Political discrimination should be 
avoided. 

(XI. 129) 

Section XII 

The Press Council and the Code of Conduct 

The Press Council has been set up following the 
recommendations of the Press Commission. 


(XII. 131) 
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The objectives of the Council are to preserve the 
freedom of the Press and maintain and improve the 


standards of newspapers in India. 


(XII. 133) 


4 more important function of the Council is to 

evolve a code of good conduct for all newspapers. 

(XII. 135) 


Section XIII 
Miscellaneous 


Instead of submitting a bulky volume of newspaper 
clippings containing the opinion and criticisms of 
newspapers, an Information Officer should submit to the 
Minister or Secretary only serious criticism and 
important suggestions. It should be the duty of the 
Minister/Secretary to issue refutations, if any, in 
punlic interest without entering into public controversy. 

(VIII. 13S) 

4n ambiguous state of affairs marks at present 
the relations cf the Press with the Legislature and the 
Judiciary. Precise legal definitions of the offence of 
contempt of legislatures and court are needed. If 
no such legislative clarification is possible, an 
attempt should be made by the Press Council to define 
the rights and limits of the Press in consultation 
with the Government, the Presiding Officers of 

Parliament and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

(XIII. 138) 
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It is worth considering whether the law of libel 

should apply to the newsmen in the same way as it 

applies to private individuals. The complex and 

dilatory judicial procedure in this regard has also 

to be looked into. These matters may be referred to 

the Law Commission for careful consideration. 

(XIII.139) 

Duplicate arrangements for publicity in connection 
with the ordinary visits of Central Ministers should be 
avoided. 

(XIII, 142) 

Some of the witnesses were of opinion that a 
large number of publications by the Central and State 
Governments are not informative and these constitute 
an unnecessary burden on the public exchequer. We 

have not been able to go into this question at length. 

An outside authority competent to advise the Government 

on the matter should be set up to examine the scope, 

cost and utility of government publications. 

(XIII. 144) 

As the plans and activities of the Central and 
State governments constitute an indivisible whole, 
ordinary publicity can not be separated and entrusted 
to a special agency. Probably the best way to make 
available to the people the objective analysis and 
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assessment of particular projects under the plan is to 
get special signed articles written by exoerts in the 
Planning Commission and others and make systematic 
arrangements for their publications in small newspapers. 
The Planning Commission will h^ve to pay a lumo sum 
to those which undertake to publish all such articles 
on the Plan, 

(XIII. 145) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Freedom of the Press 

1. All the State Governments should pass acts 
modelled on the Parliamentary Proceedings (Protection of 
Publications) Act 1956 without any further delay. 

(V. 32) 

2. The Government of India should declare its 
determination that no press law will be introduced or passed 
without consulting the Press Council or against its 

advice. 

(V. 36)) 

3. The Press will feel secure if the proclamation 
(of emergency) is revoked and the Defence of India Act & 
Rules repealed. 

(V. 41) 

4. It should be the constant aim of the Government 

to lift as early as possible all restrictions which 

tend in any way to curb the growth of the Indian Press. 

The Government should encourage the indigenous production 

of newsprint, printing machinery and other allied material. 

(V. 42) 

5. The small newspapers should be helped by provision 

of credit facilities, rebate on customs Duty, Government 

advertisements, etc., but these measures should bot be 

used in any way of influence the policies of the papers. 

(V. 43) 
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Press Information Bureau 

6. The present structure and functioning of the 
P.I.B. require some radical changes. The Information 
Officer should be attached to a Ministry for a sufficiently 
long period to know its working thoroughly. 

(VI. 61) 

7. At present there are seven grades in the Central 
information Service, (a) There should be only two grades - 
Junior Grades Rs. 350-1250 and senior grade Rs. 1300-2250 
(b) The Service should be treated as a professional 

one. (c) The information Officer attached to a Ministry 
should have the status of a Deputy Secretary and he 
should be the its real spokesman, (d) The assessment 
report of the Information Officers should be written 
by the Secretaries of the Ministries to which they are 
attached. 

(VI. 62-63) 

8. The Principal Information Officer should be 
present at the Cabinet Meetings and he should be 
responsible for releasing Cabinet decisions to the 
Press. 

(VI. 64) 

9. The Secretary and the Deputy Secretaries in the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, who are not 
dealing with financial matters, should be down from the 
Central information Service. 

(VI. 65) 

10. The basic qualification for recruitment at the 
lowest level in CIS should be, besides a degree, actual 
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experience in journalism or a degree/diploma in the 
Course of Journalism from a recognised institution. 

A certain percentages of officers in both the 
junior and senior grades should be drawn from the profession 
or distinguished writers be appointed for short terms, 
say 5 years, on contract. 

(VI. 66) 


Special Units 

11. The publicity set-up in Ministries like Commerce, 
I n dustry, Transport and Aviation, Communication should be 
on the lines of the Ministries of Railways, Defence 

and Food and Agriculture. 

(VII. 74) 

12. The publicity of the External Affairs Ministry 
has been criticised the most. The Information Officer 

of the External Affairs Ministry working within or outside 
the country should belong to the Central Information Service 
and there should be mutual interchange at periodical 
intervals. When an information Officer is posted abroad 
for the first time, he should be given special training 
in the history, culture & civilisation of India. 

(VII. 76) 

Relations Between Press and Administration 
in the States/Union Territories 

13. There should not be any legislative measures to 
restrict the activities of the Press in cases such as 
inflammatory or anti-social writings. In such cases, 
censure through the Press Council backed in extreme 
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cases with social disapproval 
with them. 


should he enough to deal 

(VIII. 82) 


14. In States, hulk of the Government advertisements 
should he allotted to the language papers. 

(VIII. 83) 


15. The Director of Information/Puhlic Relations 

Departments in the States should be either borrowed 

from the Central Information Service or from the field 

of Journalism. The present practice of appointing I.A.S. 

Officers as the Director should he done away with. 

(VIII. 86) 

16. The present status and pay scale of District 
Public Relations/Information/Publicity Officer should be 
atleast that of a P.C.S. Officer. 

(VIII. 87) 

17. Uniform rules should govern extension of 
facilities to the Press in all the States. 

(VIII.89) 

18. The State Governments should impress upon the 
local police officials to have favourable attitude 
towards the Press. 

(VIII. 90) 

Contacts between the Press and the Government 

19. A small sub-committee of the full Accreditation 
Committee consisting of the Principal Information 
Officer, one member each of the A.I.N.S.C. and I.F.W.J. 
may be set up. The full committee should meet only when 
any rule has to be released, accreditation cancelled or 
for similar purposes. 


(IX. 96) 
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20. Telephone facilities for newspapers should be 
further extended and air freight rates reduced. 

(IX. 98) 

21. All correspondents accredited to the Central 

Government should ipso facto be deemed to be 

accredited to the State Governments and vice versa. 

(IX. 99) 

22. The representatives of foreign news agencies/ 

papers should be specially briefed to enable them to 

give a correct picture of the happennings in this country. 

(IX. 100) 

23. Every State Government should give a positive 
direction to its District Magistrates, Police Officers 
and other senior officers to provide all facilities 

to the Press for objective and factual reporting. 

(IX. 101) 

24. The travel and other facilities extended to the 
correspondents accredited to the Central Government 
should be extended to the representatives accredited 

to the State Governments to enable them to visit the 
public sector undertakings and institutions within the 
State * 

(IX. 102) 

25. The State Governments should also provide 
accommodation facilities as provided to the correspondents 
accredited to the Central Government. 

(IX. 103) 

26. The Railway and Civil Aviation authorities should, 
when necessary, give the same priorities to newspapermen 
as they give to high officials when proceeding on urgent 


official work 
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It would be useful if the Prime Minister and other 
Central Ministers, when they tour the States, include a 
meeting with the local editors as a normal item of 
their programme. 

(IX. 106) 

News Agencies. News Photo Services and 
Press Organisations 

27. The Government should not have any financial 
dealing with the news agencies for the supply of internal 
news except on a commercial basis. 

(X. 112) 

28. The Indian news agencies should be able to appoint 
their own correspondents in important capitals of the 
world. The Government should assist financially these 
agencies to the extent of 50 percent of the expenses 

in maintaining such outstation, correspondents including 

the charges of transmission of their despatches from abroad. 

( X.114) 

29. The Governmental agencies should refrain from 
entering into the field of operation of the news 
agencies as far as possible. 

(X. 115) 

30. The Government should obtain special articles 
from its experts on payment of usual honorarium and supply 
these to the small newspapers. The representatives of 
feature syndicates may be included in conducted 

tours and provided other facilities available to other 
correspondents. 


(X. 116) 
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31. The Government should charge for the photographs 

supplied to prosperous and economically viable newspapers 

and foreign news agencies. Free supply of photographs 

should be limited to second and third line papers, 

(X. 119) 

32. The genuine requirements of the newscameramen should 
be met. Th^r should be given same facilities as are given 

to other accredited correspondents. 

(X. 120) 


Advertising 

33. The Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity 
at the Centre and the Directors of Information empowered 
to issue advertisements should be assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of representatives of English and 
language newspapers as well as representatives of 
legislatures including the opposition for advice on 
any modification of the principles governing the 
issue of advertisements. The Advisory Committees in the 
States should include representatives of the district 
papers. 

(XI. 130) 


The Press Council and the Code of Conduct 

34. The Press Council should function as a completely 

autonomous body. The Council should be assured of financial 
autonomy by either specific legislative provision 
prescribing the amount to be paid annually or by 
conventions that such amount will be settled by mutual 
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consultation. One of the main functions of the Council 
should be to act as a forum in which the differences 
between the Government and the Press will be sought to 
be reconciled without resort to legal action. 

(XII. 134) 

Miscellaneous 

35. The press clippings should be sorted out and only 
serious criticism and important suggestions should be 
submitted to the Minister/Secretary. The Information 
Officer attached to a Ministry should deal with ordinary 
complaints, errors and mis-statements. 

(XIII. 136) 

36. The Government in consultation with the Press 
Council and leading newspapers in every region should 
set up an institute for training journalists in regional 
languages. It may be considered whether such institutes 
can function through evening classes so as to benefit 
those who are actually working in the language newspapers. 

I n the early stages stipends may have to be given for 
such trainees. 

(XIII. 137) 

37. The establishment of common translation and 
photographic arrangements between the Central and State 
Governments may be more efficient and economical. 

(XIII. 140) 

38. There should be joint consultations between the 
representatives of the Government and the small and big 
newspapers, English and regional languages to decide 
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upon the time allotted, rates charged for commercial 
advertisements on the All India Radio so that the news 
papers are not adversly affected. 

(XIII. 143) 

39. The Research and Reference Division of the 

Ministry of information and Broadcasting should be 
strengthened and the Press encouraged to make use of 
its services to a larger extent. 

(XIII. 146) 


•VPG* 

14/3/67 


* * * * * 



SCHEDULE. : LIST OF MAJOR HEADINGS 


I, GENERAL : 

(a) The main principles 

(b) Relations with Press Organisations 

(c) Relations with News and Feature Agencies 

(d) Relations with Press Correspondents, Special 
Representatives and Other individuals 
connected with the Press 

II. THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE PRESS INFORMATION 
BUREAU : 

(a) Recruitment of staff 

(b) Press Releases and Informal Briefings 

(c) Press Conferences 

(d) Regional and Branch Organisations 

(e) External Publicity Divisions and Information 
Posts abroad 


HI. RELATIONS BETTESN INDI/IDUAL MINI3TRIES/PEPARTMBNTS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDU AND THE PRESS: 


(a) Direct access of Press Correspondents to high 
officials of Ministries/Departments 

(b) Functions of Information Officers 

(c) Gathering and distribution of press comments 
relating to the Ministries/Departments 

(d) Correction of factual raistaks and reoly to 
unfair criticism 


IV. GOVERNMENT* S BUSINESS RELATIONS 7ITB T: 5 PRESS: 


(a) Advertisements 

(b) Purchase of copies 

(c) Newsprint quotas, import permits for machinery, etc. 



V. THE STATE GOVERNMENTS AND THE PRESS; 

(a) Relations with newspapers and journals published 
in the State, 

(b) Relations with other All India newspapers and their 
Representatives. 

(c) The co-ordination of the activities of the 
Centre and the States, 


VI. ALL INDIA RAPID AND THE.PRESS: 


(a) The need for Special Correspondents of A.I.S, 

(b) Press round-up, periodic and on special issues. 

(c) Opportunities for Journalists to broadcast on 
topics on which they are particularly proficient. 

SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF HEADINGS 
I. LAN RELATING TO PRESS : 

(a) Adequacy as compared to law obtaining in other 
countries. 

(b) Scope of law of libel and defamation as safe-guards 
against abuse of "freedom of expression”, 

(c) Need for new law to govern pornography and 
obscenity in Press. 

(d) Limitation on privileges of legislatures arising 
out of Fundamental Rights. 

(d) Adequacy of existing law relating to service 
conditions of journalists. 

(f) Need for law ensuring professional freedom 
to journalists. 


(g) Need for law relating to monoply trends 
in Press, 



II 


FLOW OF IWFOBMATI0N FROM GOVERNTaL SOURCES: 


(a) Proper selection of material furnished 
to Press 

(b) Access to undisclosed material to 
editors and special correspondents 

(c) Adequate recognition to public 
reactions as reflected in the Press 

(d) Greater attention to non-metropolitan 
newspapers, language newspapers in 
particular 

(e) Policy regarding making available 
classified information to select 
correspondents 

(f) Facilities to select journalists to 
visit observe and comment on performance 
of public undertakings, and popular 
involvement in rural development 

(g) Reassessment of the role of Information 
Officers as two-way communication men. 

III. RESPONS I BILIT Y OF PRES3 TOWARDS ADMINISTRATION : 

(a) How to ensure fair and objective reporting 

(b) How to avoid comment and criticism on 
slendor factual basis and need for 
verification and check. 

(c) How to avoid an over-emphasis on 
political reporting to the comparative 
neglect of developmental reporting 

(d) How to develop adequate independent 
field sources of reporting 

(e) How to allot more space to news 

(f) The professional vesus the commercial 
aspects of the Press 

(g) How to develop specialised skills of 
reporting 

(h) How not to thwart efforts at national 
unit- and integration 

(i) How best to back the nation's defence 
effort during war and public morale 
during peace. 



17. PROBLEMS AFFECTIVE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS * 

(a) The problem to unfriendly reporting 
based on lack of understanding or 
identity with national aims and 
objectives or of deliberate intention 
to malign or to run down. 

(b) attitude to foreign correspondents who 
continue to be hostile to national 
interests 

(c) Facilities for foreign correspondents 
in war time 

(d) Access to foreign correspondents to 
information from the highest sources 
in Government. 

(e) Role of India’s information personnel 
abroad 

(f) National sensitiveness to critical 
comments in foreign Press. 


7 . 



ROM* 


PRESS. ADVERTISING AND NEWSPRINT: 

(a) Policy regarding Government advertisments: 

i) As a lover for influencing newspapers 

ii) Equal treatment irrespective of the 
attitude of paper 

iii) Basis other than circulation for 
allotment 

iv) Metropolitan English newspapers 
versus language newspapers 

(b) Policy regarding newsprint: 

i) Programme to step up indigenous 
production 

ii) Provision for adequate imports or 
for removal of control of import 
of newsprint 

iii) Allocation of newsprint to supurious 
newspapers 

iv) Facilities for import of machinery 
and equipment. 


******** 
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